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THE LAG OF FAMILY MORES 
IN SOCIAL CULTURE 


F. STUART CHAPIN 
Professor of Sociology, University of Minnesota 


STRATIFICATION of social classes is a familiar phenome- 
non in history all the way down from the slaves, the priests 
and nobles of ancient Egypt to the proletariat and plu- 
tocracy of contemporary society. But the stratification of 
social culture passes unnoticed until our attention is fo- 
cused upon it. As a matter of fact, our customs and mores 
show a stratification from non-material culture down 
through various intermediate layers to the lower levels of 
material culture which is more directly adapted to the geo- 
graphic environment. The stratigraphic culture column for 
the family mores is shown in Chart I, and Table I. 


Tue STRATIGRAPHIC CULTURE CoLUMN 


Chart I Chart II 
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TABLE I 


TABLE II 





Spinning wheel and hand loom 


Machinery driven by steam 





Home, shop and by-employments 


Factory with many “hands” 





Handicraft tradition of skill 


Specialized tasks by unskilled 
workers 





Home garden and live stock 


Multiple city dwellings 





Home cooking and domestic. arts 


Canned foods, cafeterias and 
ready-made clothes 





Community gatherings, corn 
huskings, etc., etc. 


Commercialized recreation, mov- 
ies, public dance halls, etc. 





Settled abode and property own- 
ership 


Rented tenements and frequent 
moving 








Odd jobs for children and old 
folks 


Child labor laws, pensions and 


social insurance 





Parental discipline and family 
standards 


Clash of old and new world 
standards and compulsory edu- 
cation laws 





Large families and mutual help- 
fulness 


Small families, childless couples, 
neurotic housewives 





Woman not so much a drudge 
as the competent administrat- 
or of a domestic establishment, 
with serious traditions of do- 
mestic arts 





Economic independence of wom- 
en who enter factory, business, 
and the professions 





Divorce unusual because it dis- 
turbs economic partnership 


Increase in divorce and in peti- 
tions by women 





Economic independence and self- 
sufficiency of the home 


Justifiable interference in family 
situation in interests of voca- 
tional guidance, leisure time 
supervision, and public health, 
resented 





Dowry practice and econamic se- 
curity for all children 


Forced marriage and ostracism 
of the illegitimate child, laws 
making illegitimate child the 
ward of the state 





Common law marriage reasonable, 
satisfactory 








Common law marriage a travesty 
in 24 states that permit it, 
altho abolished in England 150 
years ago 

















ExpLaNnation or Cnarts I anp II anp Tasies I anp II 


Cuart I shows the stratigraphic culture column, with detailed explanation in 
Table I. This chart shows a state of rest, of adaptation or adjustment. If now, 
we think of the column as representing so many bricks in a pile, with a force 
brought to bear upon the tower of bricks, in a left to right direction, we would 
find that the lowest layer of bricks would be pushed slightly to the right, but 
that the upper layers would resist this change through inertia, so that an overhang 
to the left would result as shown in Chart II. This is then, a condition of maladjust- 
ment between the different layers of culture, with the overhang to the left represent- 
ing a lag, with detailed description in Table II. The layers of material culture 
(maintenance mores) are shown at the bottom, the layers of non-material culture 
(secondary mores), at the top, with a region of strain in between. In this —_ 
there is a tendency, according to Sumner, for mores to become better adapted as 
means to ends, and for mores to become more consistent with one another. 
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We live in a dynamic and not a static world. Geological 
strata are eroded by the ceaseless action of rain, ice, heat, 
winds, the attack of micro-organisms as well as by the 
eruption of volcanoes and the shattering effects of earth- 
quakes. Similarly there is change in social stratification 
although the form of change is dissimilar. Great changes 
have occurred in our industrial system, or in what may be 
called our material culture, while our non-material culture 
has remained practically static. Today the mores of the 
monogamous family and the mores of the Christian relig- 
ion are much as they were in the agricultural economy of 
the eighteenth century. Whereas in modes of producing 
consumers’ goods, the motor tractor, the steam power 
looms, and the electric printing press are radically different 
from the primitive machines of the eighteenth century. 
The manufacture of woolen garments has been revolution- 
ized since 1700 by the introduction of automatic machinery 
driven by steam power. Yet the creed and ritual of the 
orthodox Church has hardly changed. Why have the 
changes been more considerable and more frequent in ma- 
terial culture than in non-material culture? There are 
two chief reasons: first, because inventions and discoveries 
have been applied to manufacturing production; second, 
because the test of an experiment with a new method in 
material culture is decisive and impersonal. These two 
considerations do not apply to the levels of non-material 
culture such as religious mores and family mores in any- 
thing like the same degree as on the level of material cul- 
ture. Compare the definite advantages of steam power 
over horse power with the uncertain results of trial mar- 
riage as against strict monogamy. 

Now this failure of non-material culture to change as 
rapidly as material culture changes, creates cultural lags 
and results in discord and dissatisfaction. Some say the 
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Church is out of date because it fails to face the issues of 
public ownership of natural resources, the taxation of in- 
comes and inheritances, and other questions of industrial 
society — for the Church is still adapted to the conditions 
of a primitive agricultural economy under which it origi- 
nated. We say that our schools are behind the times be- 
cause they do not supply technical and vocational training 
in anything like the extent needed in an age of machinery. 

Let us inquire into the conditions of change in material 
culture. Sudden changes (by invention) in material cul- 
ture are due to the fruition of a quiet process of fermenta- 
tion of thought in related fields which have reached a fa- 
vorable cultural threshold. As a great deal has been writ- 
ten’ about this phenomena, I shall merely stop long enough 
to summarize the matter in general terms. Basic sciences 
must first supply the discoveries which permit new combi- 
nations and applications of scientific knowledge and prac- 
tical technique. The inventions are inevitable, given the 
antecedent conditions of a favoring cultural threshold. 
This coincidence of favoring cultural occurrences as such, 
a combination of circumstances as the creation of addi- 
tional markets in the new world, the invention of machin- 
ery, the discovery of steam power, and the discovery of 
new resources of coal and iron, causes a sudden expansion 
of material culture so that it grows and elaborates by leaps 
and bounds until it far outdistances the slower changing 
non-material culture and the lag between the two levels 
becomes painful and constitutes an acute social problem. 

Changes in material culture have revolutionized the 
family as a home environment, as a place of work, as a 
place of recreation, and as a center of protection. The 
changes have taken the form of splitting off the original 
functions of the family and breaking down its old system 


* See writings of Bernard, Goldenweiser, Lowie, Ogburn, and Wissler. 
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of mores. Unfortunately this splitting off process has been 
going on without much conscious guidance because there 
has been little depth to our knowledge of (1) the perma- 
nent social values of family solidarity, or, (2) of which 
social changes were relatively beyond the individual’s con- 
trol and which could be collectively controlled. Our atti- 
tude has been passive observance alternating with indis- 
criminate interference. 

The family was an economic institution as well as a bio- 
logical and affectional. It possessed recreational, educa- 
tional, and protective, as well as economic functions. The 
woman’s duties of spinning, weaving, sewing, preparing 
food, and gardening, were as economically important as 
the man’s different activities. Divorce was consequently 
infrequent because it disturbed these fundamental and 
supplementary economic and industrial activities. The 
family afforded a place where boys learned their trade, and 
where girls were trained to be skilled housewives. Owing 
to its settled abode and definite resources in property, de- 
pendent kin were easily protected and cared for. 

In the simple and stable village community of the eight- 
eenth century, family mores and public opinion exercised 
a fairly satisfactory control over marriage. Common law 
unions might be happy affairs with adequate provision for 
the child. Marriage could be a personal affair since it 
must follow the grooves of custom and was at all times 
subject to the control of neighborhood gossip. Stable resi- 
dence, home industries, and dowry practices guaranteed 
economic security. 

Today the family is no longer the stable social unit for 
the socialization and control of the child that it once was, 
and this is chiefly because changes in the social-economic 
environment have taken away from the family its former 
undisputed prerogatives. The factory system of machine 
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manufacture brought about the extensive utilization of un- 
skilled workers in the manufacture of complex products 
once done only by skilled handicraftsmen. This has been 
accomplished by specialization or minute subdivision of 
tasks. Decline in home industries such as spinning, weav- 
ing, and by-employments has accomplished the expansion 
of the factory system. Congested urban living has made 
the home garden impossible. There is little place for the 
playtime of children. Homes become rented dwellings, or 
more likely, flats or tenements. The city population is 
preponderantly a migratory, shifting, and propertyless 
people. 

The effect of these new conditions on the family mores 
has been tremendous and often disastrous. Employment 
is largely outside the home in factory, business or commer- 
cial enterprises. Wage earning women leave their children 
at day nurseries and the birth rate has declined. The re- 
quirements of the factory, business, and the professions are 
so technical that special public provision is made for edu- 
cation and training outside the home. Large scale indus- 
try and high power machines can find no adequate training 
facilities in the home. We have manual training and 
mechanical schools, and commercial and business high 
schools. With the decline of home trades and the domestic 
arts, courses in domestice science given through the public 
schools replace home training. Meals are bought outside 
the home at the cafeteria or restaurant, and manufactured 
canned goods or cooked foods may be had at the bakery, 
drug store or delicatessen. The stuffy and unattractive 
city flats drive children out of the home in search of recrea- 
tion, only to find no play space. Commercialized recrea- 
tion has responded with the public dance hall, the soft 
drink parlor, the pool room, and the movie palace. 

Every social worker is familiar with the clash of old and 
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new world family mores that takes place in the immigrant 
home. Earlier protective and disciplinary functions have 
been taken out of the home. Compulsory education laws 
with the attendance officer are now part of the modern 
city’s educational system. We have child labor laws and 
factory inspectors, the juvenile court and probation officer, 
and other children’s protective agencies with their staffs of 
specialized social workers. With no permanent place of 
abode, the urban family lacks resources for the care of aged 
dependents, few light tasks are to be done and the wage 
system leaves little marginal income. Hence we find homes 
for the aged, pension systems, and public relief. The fam- 
ily physician has almost disappeared and the clinic, dispen- 
sary, hospital and sanitorium provide medical care outside 
the home. 

Machinery has entered the home to save the domestic 
drudgery that remains, so the housewife with few or no 
children, who remains at home, may find time heavy on 
her hands with consequent emotional conflicts and neu- 
roses. Woman, released from home responsibilities, seeks 
responsibilities outside the family in varied occupations, 
the professions, the club, in civic activities, and has gained 
her economic freedom. These facts, taken together with 
others, have made the marriage union less stable and di- 
vorce more frequent. 

Ogburn has shown how the lag of non-material culture 
with respect to provision for industrial accidents could be 
measured in terms of years — fifty years he estimated it. 
In the case of the family, with its complex of controls over 
work, education, recreation, and its mores of protection, 
the problem is more difficult although there is abundant 
proof of the existence of cultural lags. Taking up the ear- 
lier mores of the family one by one, we may reach the fol- 
lowing brief summary. Families still show evidences of 
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the existence of old mores of family in this era of inter-de- 
pendence, for justifiable interference in the family situa- 
tion in the interests of vocational guidance, leisure time 
supervision, and public health, is strongly resented. 

This resentment is due, in Mrs. Mudgett’s opinion, to 
need of readjustment in the parents’ attitude toward the 
child. Many parents still see their relationship to the child 
in terms of proprietorship. It is what the child owes them 
in obedience and service rather than what they (the par- 
ents) owe the child. This attitude represents a lag in fam- 
ily mores. Traditions of the old patriarchal family still 
tend to make the child a focus of selfish pleasure, a pro- 
jection of the parents’ ego. 

Forced marriages “to make her an honest woman” illus- 
trate, when carried out in defiance of what we know of bad 
heredity, disease, and the basis of possible congenial com- 
panionship, a lag in family mores. Perhaps the best ex- 
ample that we can think of is that common law marriages 
are still tolerated in twenty-four of our states, whereas 
England abolished this type of informal contract marriage 
one hundred and fifty years ago. Here we have a cultural 
lag of one hundred and fifty years, although conditions 
in American cities are today, because of migrations, immi- 
gration and general mobility, vastly more acute than in 
England at the time common law marriages were outlawed. 
(Graphic presentation of the lag in family mores is shown 
in Chart II, Table II.) 

Although we cannot measure with precision the length 
of the lag of various family mores in culture, social work- 
ers have for many years been attempting to adjust the dif- 
ficult situations occasioned by these lags. In general, we 
may say that the lags in family mores may be adjusted and 
caught up in two ways: first, to adjust the environment to 
the permanent social values of the family, which consist 
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of good physical and mental heredity including special tal- 
ents in art, music, or mechanics, and consist also of good 
emotional equipment for family affection, loyalty and 
pride; and second, to adjust the family mores to the inevi- 
table change in the social-economic environment. Inev- 
itable changes are those which lie beyond the control of 
individuals acting individually and are such as the intro- 
duction of machinery and the factory system have caused 
in conditions of work, recreation, and home. 

Now these adjustments can only be made with scientific 
accuracy when our knowledge of the family has arrived at 
a cultural horizon favorable to the invention of new meth- 
ods of adjustment. This horizon is reached whenever dis- 
coveries and inventions in related basic fields have supplied 
the scientific knowledge for intelligent procedure. The 
greatest progress is possible when we pass from a stage of 
empirical (trial and error) invention in a given field of 
knowledge, to a stage of projected (scientific) invention.’ 
In the present case the related basic fields are the sciences 
of biology, psychology, and sociology, with possible aid 
from economics and political science. 

In conclusion, to overcome the lag of family mores in 
social culture involves adjusting the family controls on a 
new level; 

(1) with a more restricted range and less concrete means 

of control; 

(2) but with a more scientific understanding than ever 

before of the 
(a) permanent potential social values of the fam- 
ily, and 
(b) of changes in the environment which are in- 
evitable. 


*See Bernard’s theory of invention and progress. 





THE SOCIAL SERVICE EXCHANGE OF VIENNA 


DOROTHY WYSOR 
General Secretary, Travelers Aid Society of Los Angeles, California 


American Social Service Exchanges may be interested 
to hear the story of a sister Exchange founded on American 
lines in the Old World, in a city as beautiful as it is ancient. 
The Social Service Exchange of Vienna (Vereingter Fiir- 
sorge Nachweiss) was started in January, 1922, under the 
auspices of the American Red Cross six months before the 
withdrawal of the unit. I must say in passing that the 
name Vereingter Fiirsorge Nachweiss was wrung out of 
an appalling welter of German terminology by the best 
brains and efforts of three prolonged committees. No one 
could appreciate the achievement without trying his tongue 
on the inhuman jawbreakers which ultimately gave way 
to this simple title. 

The American social workers of the various relief organ- 
izations in Vienna were astonished and appalled by the 
lack of organization and cooperation between the innum- 
erable private and public agencies with their labyrinthine 
duties and objects in this ancient city. Though we, our- 
selves, have only started on the cooperative road, yet a 
struggle with the complexities of welfare organization in 
a European city soon brings one to feel that the American 
contribution to social work is a spirit, at least, of team 
work. 

The situation in Vienna was, briefly, that a multiplicity 
of local philanthropic agencies were on the ground, some 
very ancient, many others of war and post-war origin, all 
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making some genuine effort, however ineffective, to stem 
the general tide of woe. The majority of these agen- 
cies had, to American eyes, an astounding number of pur- 
poses and activities. The same organization might, for 
example, conduct a nursery, kindergarten, orphan asylum, 
run a baby clinic, do some sick nursing! in the home, give 
general relief, have a special department for war widows, 
etc., etc. Almost all organizations, whatever their primary 
object, doled out a certain amount of, relief. No form of 
cooperation as such existed between the agencies, either 
through limitation of function, district organization, or 
division of cases. On the contrary, the usual jealousies 
and hatreds with which one has to contend in any part of 
the world — political, religious, and social and class hatred 
— were intensified, to the greatest degree. Some agencies 
happened to be more powerful in certain districts than oth- 
ers, and to some extent the groups served were limited by 
the political or religious color of the organization, espe- 
cially the former. This factor of political color rendered 
any form of cooperation between public and private agen- 
cies unusually difficult to achieve. Under the Republic, 
extensive and admirably planned philanthropic depart- 
ments were in process of organization and centraliza- 
tion but the heat of party strife combined with the terrible 
financial situation made the growth of these plans slow 
and confused. 

The presence of a large number of foreign relief-giving 
societies in Vienna, also without any clearing-house ma- 
chinery, completed a sort of Futurist picture of charity 
and good works which could be depended upon to give the 
seeker after relief a brainstorm — and but little else, unless 
he devoted his whole life to it as many did. The agencies 
not only accepted the “passing on” system but counted on 
it, making their own doles of a size relative to the other 
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doles which the applicant was expected to seek and receive. 
One might say that the practice of begging from agency- 
door to agency-door was, in effect, forced on persons in 
real destitution. 

Prior to the establishment of the Exchange by the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, various attempts had been made to bring 
about some form of union, notably one conducted by an 
American worker under the auspices of the Friends unit. 
The “council of agencies” then formed soon split on rocks 
of jealousy and rivalry, but undoubtedly useful work had 
been done in breaking the ground and in conveying new 
ideas of the possibilities of cooperation to local social 
workers. 

In November, 1921, the Vienna unit of the American 
Red Cross, following the precedent of a successful exchange 
established in Paris during the war, decided to organize a 
Fiirsorge Nachweiss as an accessory to its primary job of 
infant welfare. It was decided to make the experiment 
in only one district, this being practical there, as it would 
not be in any American city, because of the district organi- 
zation of some of the more important agencies, and be- 
cause of the housing conditions which for years had made 
it literally impossible for any family to move. 

For reasons of policy the private societies were first ap- 
proached. The whole project, while launched as a Red 
Cross activity was, of course, conducted strictly under the 
guidance and advice of local workers who knew the condi- 
tion. Two organizations in particular lent the fullest and 
most invaluable cooperation: the Verein gegen Verarmung, 
which corresponds more closely to our C. O. S. than any 
other society, and the Settlement, a community house in 
the city founded along British and American patterns. 

Because of special local conditions of strife, the executive 
committee was arbitrarily selected by the Red Cross, the 
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details of the whole plan worked out, and an able social- 
worker secretary appointed before the general membership 
was organized. A large district meeting was then worked 
up, which was extremely successful. Almost every social 
agency in the city was represented. They were interested 
and astonished to hear of the development of the Social 
Service Exchange in American cities. A few had heard of 
similar Centrale or Catasters in Germany. Some believed 
that through the operation of unknown and unstatable in- 
fluences — good luck perhaps — no real duplication exist- 
ed in their city. In general, however, the intelligent lead- 
ers were very well aware of their problem, and the 
proposition made by the Red Cross was accepted enthusi- 
astically. 

The Exchange was presented as a “going concern,” or 
rather as a concern which intended to go, on the basis of 
the cooperation already pledged by six or seven of the 
largest societies. Six months financial support was pledged 
by the Red Cross, until the time of its withdrawal, when it 
was hoped the agencies of Vienna would have had sufficient 
time to test the value of the Exchange and to decide wheth- 
er they wished to discontinue the experiment, or to make 
it a permanent institution, including the whole city, and 
carried on by their own efforts. 

After withdrawal of the Red Cross, a more democratic 
organization was contemplated, one with a general mem- 
bership electing its own executive committee and supported 
by membership fees. Rooms were temporarily loaned by 
the Settlement, but the Exchange was carefully planned 
as an independent organization, to represent all agencies, 
instead of becoming the special “child” and responsibility 
of any one. (However, as is inevitable, certain agencies 
showed more interest and more willingness to work and 
to make sacrifices for the Exchange than others.) 

All who wished were invited to use the Exchange, with- 
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out committing themselves to a future paying membership, 
provided they agreed on their side to live up to certain stip- 
ulations. These were: (1) To keep card files, or some kind 
of files, of their cases. (Very many had no records at all.) 
(2) To register promptly and fully. (3) To accept the 
principle of major responsibility for their applicants, com- 
bining resources and transferring families only by explicit 
consultation and agreement. 

However, six months saw an accomplishment which 
seemed almost miraculous. A total of 11,000 families had 
been registered, from over 100 agencies. In spite of imper- 
fect methods of registration, filing, and clearing, the evi- 
dence of duplication was sufficient to convince the cooper- 
ating agencies of the usefulness of the Exchange. 

After June, 1922, the financial picture became so dark 
that it seemed as if nothing could survive in the whole of 
Austria. One could have hardly anticipated at that time 
of utter collapse of the country’s valuta that any humani- 
tarian movement could continue even in its barest ele- 
ments much less with refinement of tools and methods. 
Therefore, it is rather surprising after the storms and 
wreckage of the next few months to find the Social Service 
Exchange bobbing along in the troubled waters, not only 
alive but growing and expanding. It owed much of its 
continued existence largely to the untiring interest and the 
labor of Dr. and Mrs. Glaser, of the Verein gegen Verar- 
mung. ‘They saw in this American piece of machinery the 
basis not only for mechanical cooperation but for a growth 
of real unity and understanding. They understood, as 
American social workers often do not, that the Exchange is 
a useful tool, not an end in itself. 

Financial help for the Nachweiss was obtained from 
the Friends, the International Red Cross, the city authori- 
ties, and finally, when Austria’s finances improved under 
the guidance of the League of Nations, and a general in- 
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crease in prosperity took place, the agencies themselves be- 
gan to contribute. 

The Exchange has grown and developed and is now op- 
erating in nearly all the districts of the city. A district 
conference is associated with it in each district. Regular 
meetings are held, the conferences are splendidly attended, 
experiences and ideas are pooled, not only in connection 
with the family welfare but in the whole range of the social 
work of the districts and the city. 

In 1922 the talk of American social workers about the 
growth and development of Councils of Social agencies and 
Financial Federations in this country sounded to the ears 
of their astounded Austrian colleagues like far-fetched 
phantasies. However, the step from case, district, and 
group conferences to larger and more complete forms of 
team work does not have to be a long one, and we may 
suddenly find the Austrians beating us at our own game. 

Foreign relief in Austria, wonderful humane gesture that 
it was, and necessary as it undoubtedly was during a cer- 
tain period, did not lack some extremely grave and unfor- 
tunate aspects. A spectator witnessing the demoralization 
of individuals and of local social agencies provided by such 
a flood of soup kitchens and relief distributions as has sel- 
dom if ever been seen in a single city could not wonder 
if Austrian gratitude sometimes seemed a little mixed. It 
is a pleasant reflection that American workers were able 
to make some permanent and valuable contributions to 
public health and social work in Austria through the in- 
strumentality and the resources of the American Red 
Cross and other such humanitarian foreign groups. Thus, 
too, those of us who had the great privilege of working 
there for a time were able to feel that we had partially re- 
paid all we had been given of new ideas and conceptions, 
enriching experience, and deepened sense of world-wide 
fellowship. 3 





INTEREST AND SELF-INTEREST 


E. C. LINDEMAN 
High Bridge, New Jersey 


THE TERM interest, particularly in its negative connota- 
tions (self-interest), has from the beginning performed an 
important function in sociological thinking. Qualitative 
uses of the term as an adjective descriptive of types of per- 
sonality or kinds of groups has undoubtedly served to rob 
the word of certain positive implications. Words, like 
dogs, are likely to be hung upon receiving a bad name. 
Scientists should, however, train themselves to such defin- 
itive uses of language as to minimize the emotional color- 
ings which tradition attaches to terms. Words, after all, 
are merely symbols — awkward signs for denoting or fixing 
a concept. The referent for which the term interest stands 
as a symbol would be the same whether it were called an 
interest or a wumpus. Terms may become scientific only 
by methods of definition. In the physical and biological 
sciences this task is frequently avoided by the simple proc- 
ess of coining new terms. Unfortunately, the social sci- 
ences which deal with human materials and processes must 
also utilize human signs and symbols. The task of the 
social scientist may include the formulation of new con- 
cepts but its chief burden, in so far as language as a tool 
is concerned, is destined to be that of defining and refining 
terms already in common usage. Interest is such a term. 

Not the least hopeful result of the approaching synthesis 
of the social sciences is the compulsion which this tendency 
will place upon scientists in the various fields to come to 
some agreement regarding concepts. Sociologists of the 
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tender-minded variety appear to be always in search of 
some method or technique for overcoming self-interest. 
Jurisprudence, on the other hand, seeks for ways of vali- 
dating, conserving, or integrating conflicting self-interests." 
Political science clung tenaciously to the more abstract 
term rights until the rise of functional groups made it nec- 
essary to transmute abstract rights into concrete interests. 
“The idea behind the concept of interest is that of partici- 
pation in some property or benefit or advantage, i.e., in 
some value whether tangible or otherwise,” say the politi- 
cal scientists.? This is peculiarly a sociological definition. 
The individual who seeks to establish an interest is not 
seeking something which exists for him alone. The signifi- 
cance of his effort is that it involves others in two ways: 
(a) he desires something which others have, consequently 
something which has already been socially evaluated, and 
(b) his only method of attaining this interest is to partici- 
pate with others, to come into contact, to deal with or act 
in relation with others. He aims at a share in something 
which is already being shared. A right may be an attri- 
bute of a person but an interest must be inclusive of other 
persons. 

The changing meaning of the term interest hinted at 
above is reenforced by more recent psychological prin- 
ciples. So long as the stimulus-response formula stood as 
a bald, rectilinear description of a specific stimulus on the 
outside producing a specific response in the organism, there 
were psychological grounds for using the terms self-interest 
and interest as discreet individual attributes. We are now 
coming to see that circular response more adequately 
describes behavior than rectilinear response and that re- 


* Rudolf von Jhering and Roscoe Pound may be cited as leaders in the movement 
to define and objectify the concept of interest for jurisprudence. 


* Krabbe, H., The Modern Idea of the State. 
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sponses of even the sense organs are not isolated single 
responses. The act of seeing a red flower, e. g., cannot be 
fully described in terms of vision and theories of light. On 
the social level, it is equally impossible to describe the be- 
havior of an individual who seeks the fulfillment of an 
interest in purely individual terms. The interest which he 
prosecutes is already in existence as a social product and 
his activities on its behalf are social activities. In short, 
accurate descriptions of behavior must take into consider- 
ation specific responses to specific stimuli in relation to the 
total response of the total organism to the total environ- 
ment. Social science will probably profit greatly from psy- 
chology when more adequate methods have been devised 
for the observation and analysis of total response. On the 
side of specific response, psychology is more closely related 
to physiology than to any other science. On the side of 
total response, psychology should lead directly into the 
spheres of social psychology and sociology. 

When once the emotional overtones of self-interest have 
been conquered, we shall come to see that no individual 
can be a good altruist unless he is also a good egoist. We 
shall then be able to reverse the sociological formula; we 
shall give up all efforts to force the behavior of individuals 
into the mould of some preconceived form of social organi- 
zation and turn our attention to the problem of shaping 
social organizations so that they will permit the fulfillment 
of individual interests. Individual interests will then coal- 
esce into group interests, as indeed they already have done. 
Sociologists may, after they have divested themselves of 
the unreal opposition of individual and group, devote 
themselves to the observation, analysis, and direction of 
group interests. Sociology will become an applied science 
when it is able to suggest means whereby conflicting inter- 
ests of groups may be resolved. 





THE EVIL EYE AND OTHER SUPERSTITIONS 
IN TURKEY 


CLARENCE RICHARD JOHNSON 
Recently Professor of Sociology, Robert College, Constantinople 


One oF the outstanding superstitions in Turkey is that 
of The Evil Eye. Here in Constantinople one frequently 
talks with people of all nationalities who say frankly that 
they believe in The Evil Eye, or if they themselves have 
given up this old belief, they will tell of their mother or 
grandmother or friends who still hold tenaciously to the 
miraculous power of The Evil Eye. There are, of course, 
some of the leading men here who are as emancipated from 
superstition as any in America, but it is not too much to 
say that most of the uneducated and many of the educated 
people still cling to this belief. 

The general feeling seems to be that whenever one looks 
at, somebody’s actions or belongings with envious or jeal- 
ous thoughts the spell of The Evil Eye and some harmful 
result is bound to come about. In Constantinople, with 
its cosmopolitan population of approximately 560,000 
Moslems, 384,000 Greeks, 118,000 Armenians, 44,000 Jews 
and hundreds of a score of other nationalities, it is inter- 
esting to ask different members of the leading races about 
The Evil Eye. 

As one questions thinking people as to just what The 
Evil Eye is, it is difficult to get a satisfying answer. One 
of my Constantinople friends, a bright college student, de- 
fined it as “an eye which looks at any person, coveting 
something of his or becoming jealous of him, or any neg- 
ative sentiment or the like which results in what we call a 
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misfortune to the said person.” An intelligent Turk, a 
college Senior, speaking of The Evil Eye, said to me: “The 
source of The Evil Eye is envy. It is because of envy that 
a person casts The Evil Eye on another. If we analyze 
such a look we can find among its elements nothing but 
evil, vice, bad feelings against the one that it is cast upon. 
It is from this cause, which is far from being a material 
one, that some accident happens to the person to which it 
is cast.” 

“Why do you believe in The Evil Eye?” I once asked a 
Turk with whom I was on friendly terms, and he an- 
swered, “The strongest reason why I believe in The Evil 
Eye is because of the manifold consequences which I have 
seen resulting from it.” He then went on to add that a 
relative of his, a young girl of ten, had from her childhood, 
very charming eyes. Whoever saw her eyes could not re- 
frain from admiring their beauty. Her long, curly eye 
lashes were, of course, envied by many homely girls. When 
she came to the age of thirteen an eye disease attacked her 
and in the course of a few months she lost the sight of one 
of her eyes. This was due to The Evil Eye that was cast 
on her by several of her admirers. To this Turk there is 
no doubt in this matter, for he is sure that that misfortune 
came about from the spell cast by these envious people. 

That this belief persists not only among the Turks, but 
among Armenians and the other nationalities here as well 
is evident. An Armenian young man told me that in his 
neighboring home town there was a woman who had a 
reputation for having The Evil Eye. When she saw a 
baby or a little boy, or girl, or a pet animal and uttered 
the words: “Oh, what a nice girl!” “Oh, what a nice baby!” 
“Oh, what nice boy!” one was absolutely sure that some 
misfortune would come. So many had become sick or had 
died as a result of her evil spell that whenever she ap- 
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proached, people would hide their children from her gaze. 
This woman used her power as a means of menace, and 
was feared, respected, and obeyed by most of the people in 
that Anatolian town. 

“Why do you believe in The Evil Eye?” I asked another 
bright Armenian boy, and his explanation was as follows: 


Once a boy was carrying a large plateful of cakes and I said to 
myself, “What nice cakes! How I should like some of them!” Im- 
mediately the boy fell down on the ground. Again, once when I 


saw a fine motor car I said, “How I should like to have that car! 
and immediately there was a blow-out so that the automobile was 
obliged to stop. 


A young man of twenty was convinced of the reality of 
The Evil Eye because in Asia Minor he had a beautiful 
horse which many people wanted to buy. One of his wise 
friends urged him to sell the horse since it was so popular, 
for it would surely be struck by The Evil Eye. He did not 
pay any attention to this advice, however, and some time 
afterward drove his horse to a neighboring village where a 
man with The Evil Eye looked directly into the horse’s 
eyes admiringly. When the young man returned that 
night his horse fell down in the stable refusing to eat or 
drink. When the veterinary doctor arrived he said that it 
was struck by The Evil Eye, and the horse died a few hours 
afterward. 

In discussing The Evil Eye with an intelligent Greek, 
I found that his family believed in the mystic power of the 
old superstition. When he was ten years old a baby sister 
was born in his home. This child grew and became famous 
because of her beauty. When the child was three years 
old a cup of hot water was poured by accident on her face 
and neck so that her beauty was greatly marred. This 
was attributed to The Evil Eye whose power was wrought 
by all the praise that was bestowed on this child’s beauty. 
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Another friend who believes firmly in this superstition 
pointed out that twenty years ago his father was working 
in a factory on a piece of steel when someone came into the 
shop and seeing his work, remarked: “How well you are 
doing that! Your fingers are just right for the work. I 
have never seen such excellent work.” The man departed, 
but, within three hours, the forefinger of this young man’s 
father began to pain; the nail soon dropped off so that he 
could not work for some weeks, and the nail of that finger, 
even now after twenty years is unlike the others. 

Another Greek told of a young man who went to church 
on a Sunday morning and on his return home became very 
ill. In the picturesque language of my informant: 


All ten doctors and the old women of the village came to see him 
in order to find out what was the matter, but none could understand 
the cause. Day after day the boy was going from worse to worse. 
His face became deformed, his red cheeks and bright eyes sunken 
and he could hardly turn his head around his neck. Then his par- 
ents sent a message to an old man supposed to be the wisest man 
of the entire village. After examining him he said: “The boy suffers 
from The Evil Eye and the only way to bring about his recovery is 
to make sacrifices and to give gifts to the poor and destitute until 
he recovers.” ‘They followed the old man’s instructions and in the 
course of a few weeks the boy was all right. 


Among the Jews also here on the shores of the Bos- 
phorus this superstition persists. One of the most intelli- 
gent Jews whom I know asked his father if there was any- 
thing in the Jewish religion about The Evil Eye since he 
had heard his father pray each morning: “O, God, keep us 
from The Evil Eye.” The father pointed out that there 
was nothing in their religion regarding this, but that cer- 
tain wise men among the Jews had believed in The Evil 
Eye. He said that they even based their beliefs on medical 
knowledge which showed that a prolonged fixing of the 
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eye in certain persons had succeeded in breaking certain 
things! 

Another bright student who is rather an original thinker 
pointed out that he could always feel another man’s look 
and often knows whether the man is friendly or unfriendly 
toward him. Sometimes he said he could generate a 
thought in another man’s mind. This led him to believe in 
this power. In his own words: “Things immaterial are not 
things unreal. There is a subtle, higher kind of intellect 
or feeling or thought, psychic intellect which communi- 
cates.” 

Not only does The Evil Eye affect people’s health and 
bring about misfortune on people, but it has its effect even 
on vegetable life. The following case was given to me by a 
young man whom I have met a great many times. I quote 
his words: 


In the beginning of my vacation an event occurred which obliged 


me to believe in The Evil Eye. It was a Sunday afternoon and we 
had some of our relatives visiting us. After a time our guests visited 
our garden where tea was served. One of our guests was an old man 
about fifty-five years old who had blue eyes, though he was a good 
man. In walking about the garden the first thing that attracted his 
attention was a plum tree which was in the center of our garden 
and was loaded with plums. “Madam, what a nice plum tree you 
have. It is a real fortune for a house.” He picked some plums and 
ate them. “Excellent! Excellent!” said he, and then the conver- 
sation turned to some other subject. The next morning as soon as 
I got up I ran to the garden where I found the leaves of the plum 
tree hanging down as if they were dying. I called my mother who 
advised me to give the tree some water. I did so and I also dug 
around the trunk of the tree. Of course the first thing I did the fol- 
lowing morning was to again visit my plum tree, but alas! the plums 
had shrunk so that they could not be eaten: I was astonished and 
did not know what to do. I pruned some branches so as to give it 
greater vigor. All hopes were cut however and the tree showed no 
signs of life any more. A few mornings later I was obliged to cut 
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down our plum tree and we used it as fuel. Many will not believe 
what I have told, but it is true without the slightest exaggeration. 
How could I help believing in The Evil Eye since I saw this with 
my own eyes? The day before our plum tree was in its highest 
condition, but now * 


Blue Eyes Cast the Spell. The reference in the preceding 
paragraph to the blue eyes of the old man points out that 
people with blue eyes are supposed to be the cause of the 
spell of The Evil Eye far more than those having brown 
eyes. Blue eyes in this part of the world are, of course, 
rather rare, — in fact, one morning while attending a large 
gathering of native people here in Constantinople I care- 
fully examined the whole audience and found there was 
not a single person with blue eyes. A blue eyed man or 
woman coming here from the West must be extremely 
careful in passing out words of praise, for if anything 
harmful happens he may easily be blamed. 

One must be careful not to compliment people on their 
good health. A young man whom I know, who had not 
been ill for two years, on being complimented on his good 
health found himself on the following day suffering with 
a headache which continued for two days, and he believes 
it was due to the compliment. 

Protection against The Evil Eye. With such widespread 
belief in the existence and power of The Evil Eye it is nat- 
ural that considerable time and attention have been de- 
voted to means of offsetting its power. The most usual 
ways of counteracting its influence are to hang a blue bead 
on the pillow of a new born babe, to sew blue buttons on 
children’s clothes, or on a boy’s fez, to hang a string of 
beads about the necks of horses, or oxen, the camels and 
the ungainly buffalo which is used for transportation pur- 
poses. The braying donkey is also adorned with blue beads. 
Even the twentieth century Ford will frequently be decked 
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with blue beads to keep away The Evil Eye. The native 
driver of the Ford which I use in visiting various social 
institutions in the city always protects me, himself, and 
the car by having a blue bead in the radiator. After call- 
ing at a prison the other day we had a blow-out. While 
he was putting on a new tire, I laughingly pointed to the 
blue bead and said it was ineffective, but my driver, Sai, 
assured me that blow-outs were inevitable and that the 
blue bead was protecting us from something worse! 

As a means of protection, people sometimes cut a piece 
of cloth from a baby’s garment and put it-in a holy place 
where the Christian priest or the Turkish hodja reads a 
prayer for the baby. 

In riding along the Bosphorus from Constantinople to 
the Black Sea one notices in the cemeteries and in the 
windows of many Turkish homes rags tied to trees, or to 
the iron grating of windows. This comes about from a 
belief that if one tears off a strip of one’s clothing one will 
get rid of one’s sickness. A piece of garlic is hung over 
the gate of a house for protection from The Evil Eye. One 
sees hanging from the roof of a newly erected building an 
old shoe which is considered as a powerful instrument 
against the influence of The Evil Eye. Without such pro- 
tection it is thought that the building will catch fire or will 
fall down when some one with The Evil Eye looks upon it. 

Again, several raw seeds of coffee are sewn in the suit 
of a boy and sometimes a piece of red ribbon is tied about 
his arm. 

In caressing a child one must offset the possible evil 
power of The Evil Eye by saying “Wild onion on you, 
wild onion on you.” But my Oriental friend who pointed 
out this custom added: “I do not believe in this; I have 
the firm conviction that the wild onion’s sole power is to 


give flavor to food and not to turn away the magnetic 
effect of The Evil Eye.” 
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Instead of blue beads the Christians at times wear the 
cross to protect them from evil spirits. In the case of a 
beautiful baby the mother sometimes puts coal on its fore- 
head so that The Evil Eye may not affect it. 

Amulets are used as a protection against The Evil Eye, 
some amulets being made of wood. One of my Near East 
_ friends who had hac a number of boils was induced by his 
family to wear a wooden amulet so as to counteract the 
effect of The Evil Eye which had caused these boils. Some 
time later instead of having only one boil at a time he had 
as many as five and he said: “I had terrible suffering and 
I was more and more sure by this time that it could only 
be cured by the drugs of a physician.” His family urged 
him to have greater faith, to consider the amulet as a sa- 
cred thing, but it did not help and he lost his faith in 
amulets. 

Some people burn incense about the house to destroy the 
effect of The Evil Eye after the visit of a blue eyed person. 

A great many other remedies are suggested. For a Chris- 
tian to have seven people pray over him, or to read a chap- 
ter in the Gospel destroys the power of The Evil Eye pro- 
vided the reader is a person with a pure heart. Another 
remedy is to get seven dried olive leaves, pierce them with 
a pin several times, throw them into the fire, and let the 
man who has contracted The Evil Eye be near the smoke 
coming from the leaves. One is also urged to take seven 
dried clove buds, throw them into the fire, mentioning at 
the same time the name of the person from whom you have 
a suspicion that you have been brought under the spell of 
The Evil Eye. One must immediately gather these clove 
buds from the fire, put them into a glass of water, cut a 
slice of bread into pieces above the head of the person who 
is struck with The Evil Eye and put into the same glass 
of water. This must then be taken from the glass, given 
to a street dog, and the water thrown upon the dog. An- 
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other remedy is to get a piece of the clothes worn by the 
man who cast the spell and burn this above the head of 
the man who has been affected by The Evil Eye. 

In a suburb of Constantinople, at one church, they have 
what is supposed to be the coffin of Christ. On stated oc- 
casions this is taken out and the people who pass under it 
can break the spell of the Evil Eye and be cured of their 
illness. I learned recently of one of the native women, 
graduate of an American college in Turkey, who took her 
sick baby and placed it near this coffin so that it might 
become well. This illustrates the persistence of this super- 
stition even among the educated native Christians. 

Other Superstitions. Belief in The Evil Eye and in the 
remedies which are said to offset its effects is by far the 
most common superstition existing in Turkey at the pres- 
ent time. Even our most casual visitor is struck with the 
number of blue beads that are displayed as a means of pre- 
tection against its evil influence But there are many other 
superstitions prevalent here in the Near East and it is in- 
teresting to note that some of these superstitions are the 
same as those to which we jokingly cling in America. Just 
as in America, there are people here who think it bad luck 
to sit down to a table with thirteen persons, in fact, the 
number thirteen is regarded as being unlucky just as it is 
in many other places; the hooting of an owl is considered 
bad luck; to spill salt is a sign of impending misfortune; 
to give a pair of scissors or a knife to a friend forebodes a 
quarrel; to find a horse-shoe is the sign of some good for- 
tune; an itching palm is the indication that one is to get 
some money. 

Though there are many superstitions which the people 
here have in common with Americans, there are also nu- 
merous superstitious beliefs, beside the belief in The Evil 
Eye, which are entirely new to us in America. For exam- 
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ple: Tuesday is considered by many an unlucky day here 
in Constantinople, and not Friday, and no new piece of 
work is started on Tuesday. Again, it is feared that meet- 
ing a priest or hodja in the morning is likely to bring bad 
luck all that day. It is considered bad luck to marry on 
Wednesday. When one has an unwanted guest one can 
get rid of him by turning the sweeping broom upside down, 
or by whispering his name in a corner of the room. It is 
believed that a traveler will have a good voyage if some 
glasses of water are poured after him when he sets out. It 
is thought that if one eats burned bread one will become 
rich. If a bit of flour which has been blessed in church is 
put into the flour bin, it is held that bread will never be 
lacking in that house. Winds are considered by some to 
be the exhalations of four great giants living in the north, 
in the south, in the west, and in the east. A man who has 
more than one curl in his hair will surely marry more than 
once. Other beliefs are: that if one is seated at a corner 
of a table one will not marry for seven years; that if a 
pitcher is broken when the bride comes to the house of the 
bridegroom it is a sign that she will obey her husband; that 
after the imam (Moslem priest) has read a prayer at the 
grave of a dead man it is necessary for the imam to run 
away quickly, for the dead man raises his head and, if the 
imam hears a noise which is made by the dead man, he 
will suddenly die; that a bride will have many children if 
rice, money, or sugar is thrown at her. 

Superstitions, whether they persist only slightly as in 
the West, or more tenaciously, as in the East, are remnants 
of a pre-scientific age. Science has been the main agent in 
pushing on civilization, in freeing men from the shackles 
of absurd beliefs. “Turkey needs the science of the West,” 
a prominent Turk said to me recently. How many decades 
will it take our Western science to break down the pic- 
turesque beliefs of the Near East? 





THE BUSINESS CENTER AS AN INSTITUTION 


E. H. SHIDELER 
Professor of Sociology, Franklin College 


THE BUSINESS CENTER may be visualized and considered 
from three viewpoints: (1) as an area, (2) as a nucleus of 
certain sets of human activities, and (3) as an institution. 
These are not exclusive of each other but overlap. 

A community is, in a sense, an area composed of areas. 
Our cities are but a “crazy quilt” patchwork of areas — 
Little Sicily, the Ghetto, Chinatown, and so on — as well 
as their Hobohemias, manufacturing districts, vice dis- 
tricts, rooming house sections, apartment and single dwell- 
ing house areas. The business center is one of these areas.’ 

The business center is also the nucleus of certain sets of 
human activities, principally, but not exclusively, economic 
activities. Indeed, in most communities the business cen- 
ter may be said to be the principal nucleus or “heart” of 
community activities and relationships. This is certainly 
true of most of our small cities, towns, and villages. Per- 
haps Galpin was the pioneer in portraying the business 
center as a nucleus of relationships in his study of the “so- 
cial anatomy” of rural communities.?- Each enterprise 
and type of enterprise located in the business area or cen- 
ter has its zone of trading relationships. These zones over- 
lap, of course. For example, the banking and postal serv- 


* The central business areas of a large city may also be composed of sub-areas. 
Witness the financial district (banking, insurance, etc.), the department store and 
ladies’ wear districts or streets, the theater area, the jobbing district, of any large 
American city. 


*C. J. Galpin, The Social Anatomy of an Agricultural Community, Research Bul- 
letin No. 34, May, 1915, University of Wisconsin. 
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ice zones cover somewhat the same area but they are not 
identical in their boundaries or peripheries. Moreover, 
each of these enterprises tends to shift in location within 
the business area (as a result of the processes of competi- 
tion, selection, and segregation) to a position which is 
more productive, i. e., to migrate to its ecological position 
or “natural habitat.” 

The business center of the typical American community 
is not only the nucleus of business relationships but also 
the center of transportation and communication (post- 
office, newspapers, telephone central, etc.), of recreational 
and amusement activities (pool halls, cinemas, theaters, 
etc.), and of political and legal relationships and activities 
(town hall, court-house, police station). The result is that 
in the minds of the inhabitants of a community, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the business center is the prin- 
cipal nucleus or “heart” of the activities of the commu- 
nity. 

The business center may be conceived and studied as 
an institution. What is an institution? Sumner states 
that from the viewpoint of origin, institutions are of two 
sorts: crescive and enacted.* Property, marriage, and re- 
ligion are examples of the former. The electoral college 
in the constitution of the United States is an example of 
the enacted type of institution. According to Sumner, the 
crescive type of institution begins in the folkways, becomes 
custom, develops into mores, and by virtue of acquiring 
more definite and specific characteristics such as rules, 
prescribed acts, and apparatus are institutions.‘ 


*Sumner, Folkways, p. 54. 


*Hayes (Jntroduction to the Study of Sociology, p. 406) distinguishes between 
custom and institution by the criterion of rational acceptance by the group of an 
institution. He also points out that the popular use of the term institution as 
applied to a court-house or hospital is by metonomy. Institutions are carried in 
the min«'s of the individual persons of the group. Buildings are not a part of the 
institution. C-atrast slavery and the school as institutions. 
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An institution is the product of social processes. It 
is a “modality” which has become more or less fixed 
through group adoption and is transmitted by social he- 
redity. Thus it is relatively removed from or without the 
field of action of the competitive processes. In other 
words, it is more fixed and less subject to change. Every in- 
stitution has its ecological base. The interaction of ecologi- 
cal factors is responsible for the existence of the institution. 

Park interprets an institution as “a section of corporate 
human nature plus the machinery and the instrumental- 
ities through which that human nature operates.”* He re- 


gards the city as an institution and thinks of it as a psy- 
cho-physical mechanism in and through which private and 
political interests find corporate expression. The city has 
not only its material aspects but also its social structure, 
its common ideas, attitudes, sentiments, customs, habits, 
etc. Moreover, “the city is rooted in the habits and cus- 


995 


toms of the people who inhabit it. 

In this sense the business center is an institution. As 
such it has both structure and a function. The form or 
structure consists of the types and number of different 
enterprises with their established interrelationships. There 
is interaction between the different establishments of 
which the center is composed. There is also interaction 
between the establishment and the population served. The 
function of the business center is that of the distribution 
of goods and services ; that is, to meet the retail (using the 
term in a broad sense) needs of a community. Thus it is 
the functioning nucleus of the community. It is the focal 
point of business and trading relationships. One needs 
only in imagination to remove it from a community to 
realize more fully its function. 

From the viewpoint of the community as a going con- 


"Robert E. Park, “The City,” ete., American Jour. Sociology, XX, p. 577. 
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cern, the business center is one of the accepted devices for 
meeting the business and trading needs of the population. 
In very few communities can the business center be said 
to be enacted. Ordinarily the business center is still in 
the folkway or custom stage of institutional development. 
The appearance of rules and prescribed acts for the busi- 
ness center as illustrated by city planning and zoning laws, 
building height limitations, parking regulations, speed 
limits, billboard restrictions, etc. — these are indicative 
of the business center becoming institutionalized (accord- 
ing to Sumner’s definition above). 

The form and function of the business center has varied 
with the change in the size and life of the community. 
This variation may be observed by tracing the development 
of the trading post or village into the town, its growth into 
the city and finally into the metropolis. 

(1) In the frontier trading post and village community, 
the business center consisted of a general store and post- 
office combined. This was indeed the community center. 
It was the community center in both the popular sense in 
which the term community center is used today and in the 
sense that the business center is the community center as 
developed in this paper. It served not only as the center 
of business relations but also as a news and discussion cen- 
ter. Here is complete concentration and centralization of 
these functions. 

(2) In the town stage the business center consists of 
several or many unit stores. These functions of the busi- 
ness center in the village stage are now differentiated and 
a division of labor takes place. New needs are met with 
added vocations and establishments (the real estate busi- 
ness and banks for example). Division of labor and de- 
centralization has taken place. 

(3) In the city stage, greater specialization takes place 
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in the form and functioning of the business center. Com- 
petition is intense and the cooperation is of the competitive 
type rather than the “spirit of cooperation” type. Imper- 
sonality, the department store, advertising, telephone and 
delivery system, hotels, restaurants, and specialists char- 
acterize this stage or type of business center. 

(4) Finally, in the metropolis, we find the business cen- 
ter has become an enormous and complex structure of 
highly specialized types of establishments operating on a 
large scale. The chain store, the department store on a 
grand scale, cooperative buying, cooperative advertising, 
and mail order houses are some of the types of activities 
that serve to portray the changing composition and activ- 
ities in the business center. 


THE ECOLOGICAL BASE 


These changes in form and function manifestly are the 
result of the processes of aggregation, differentiation, and 
specialization. Ecological factors explain these changes. 
The business center as an institution has its ecological ba- 
sis in, among other factors, the prevailing type of transpor- 
tation and communication. For one thing, increased or 
improved transportation and communication facilities ex- 
pand the periphery of the business sphere of influence. The 
auto and the telephone have revolutionized the business 
center as have also innovations in advertising, the news- 
paper and free mail delivery. In fact it is conceivable that 
the invention of new transportation devices may serve not 
only to determine the composition and structure of a busi- 
ness center but may even be the means of the disintegra- 
tion of the business center as such.° 


* Were all business to go to the people or buyers as some recent grocery firms 
do with “mototeria” store trucks, it is conceivable such changes in transportation 
might effect a disintegration of the business center. 
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The economic base of a community is also another eco- 
logical factor explaining the type or change in form of the 
business center. The discovery of a mineral resource such 
as oil or coal in the community has far-reaching effects on 
the composition and activities of the business center. A 
change from agriculture to manufacturing as the principal 
economic base is likewise striking in its effect. A change 
in economic base from agriculture and “retired farming” 
to catering to tourists and winter or summer resort busi- 
ness manifestly has dynamic effects on the business center. 

A study of an institution in a community serves as an 
index of the life and social organization of the people who 
inhabit it. The business center is no exception to this 
statement. Indeed, the composition and characteristics 
of the population which the business center serves can be 
indicated by the complexion, composition, and activities 
of this functioning nucleus or business center. In fact 
the relative quantity and quality of the different types of 
enterprises of which the business center is composed will 
serve (as well as any other single index) to indicate the 
life and social organization of the community. For in- 
stance, a substantial increase in the number of cinemas 
or beauty parlors may reflect a change in the composition 
of the population which the business center serves, or on 
the other hand, this may simply reflect changed attitudes 
or fads and fashions of the same people. In either case, 
the changing predominance of certain types of business 
and amount of particular types of business is an excellent 
index of change in the composition or characteristics of 
the population. To illustrate further, the fact that a large 
proportion of enterprises or business of a business center is 
that of delicatessens and restaurants, is a significant item. 
The existence of a relatively large number of saloons or 
pool rooms or the complete absence of such in the business 
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center has a definite meaning for the student and for the 
diagnosis of a community. The relative number of chain 
stores as distinguished from individual local enterprises 
also serves as an index of community organization.’ Ina 
sense, the business center is but the reflection (looking 
glass) of the personal and group characteristics and atti- 
tudes of the human population which it serves. A business 
center, its composition and activities, is but what the popu- 
lation which it serves, makes it. That is, it is a functioning 
nucleus — a response in its composition to the desires and 
needs of the surrounding inhabitants. 


"The writer has in preparation a manuscript on “The Chain Store: a Study in 
the Ecological Organization of the Modern City.” 


Owe 


I am sorry to say, all the demagoguery has not been uttered from 
soap boxes. Unless I am far afield in judgment, the most dangerous 
demagoguery is that which plays upon the fears of the timid-minded 
and seeks to convince them that safety, happiness, and prosperity 
are to be found only in the blind following of everything the founders 
of the Republic thought and did. Glenn Frank, Century, Nov. 1924, 
p. 140. 


Tue Rotary Cxus of Los Angeles, through the Boys Work Com- 
mittee, is sponsoring an extensive survey of the life and problems of 
boys and a study of the institutions catering to boys’ needs in Los 
Angeles. The necessary social research and investigation will be 
done by graduate research fellows and scholars in the Department 
of Sociology, University of Southern California, under the direction 
of a special departmental faculty committee. Dr. E. S. Bogardus is 
the Director of Research; and Dr. E. F. Young is Assistant Director. 
It is planned to use the study as a basis for formulating the future 
policy and plans of the Club and to offer boys’ work, organizations 
generally a fund of necessary information. 





THE SOCIAL SITUATION IN CHINA 


GUY W. SARVIS 


Professor of Sociology, University of Nanking 


Wuen I write this annual letter, I always fall into a 
reminiscent mood, and the various circles of friends with 
whom my life has become identified are remembered 
again — from those in the little country school out in 
South Dakota to those whom I have met in India and Af- 
rica and China and Japan, and in the later days in college 
and in university at Drake and Chicago. I come around 
on every such occasion to a fresh and vivid realization of 
the fact that life IS friends — memories and hopes and 
plans! 

These are interesting days in which to live in China, al- 
though one almost has to whistle to keep up his courage 
at times. Politically, things seem to go from bad to worse 
each year, although our particular part of the country is 
well-governed. Bandits and rebels and reformers and the 
military people manage to keep the pot boiling. I suppose 
the worst single element is the military governors (tu- 
chuns). They are bad because anything like unification is 
impossible so long as they are struggling with each other 
for power and the spoils that go with power. The Old 
China is still with us in force and one of the basic ideals 
of the Old China is that the main duty of an office-holder 
is to get as much as he can out of an office while it lasts 
and to pass as little as he can up to the man above. The 
converse, of course, is that each should squeeze as much as 


Eprror’s Note: This article represents selections from a letter from Mr. Sarvis. 
The informal style has been retained. 
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possible out of the next man below — for he is dependent 
upon the man above for his position. And so the game 
goes merrily on — not because any of them are so especi- 
ally bad, but because they are all in it and there is nobody 
to break up the game. “Busting” Tammany is simple 
compared to breaking up this national tradition, for even 
in New York there is a substantial bloc of people who 
really do not accept Tammany as ordained of Heaven. It 
is well for us to use our imagination a bit when we get 
impatient with the “Chinese” and think of them as some 
kind of an entity that does not do things as they ought to 
be done simply because it is stupid or perverse. China is 
no such thing, but, like every community, an agglomera- 
tion of more or less conflicting, uncoordinated individuals, 
organized powerfully enough locally and for certain pur- 
poses, but without the experience, education, or machin- 
ery for more comprehensive organization. No one can be- 
gin to understand the Chinese situation who does not see 
this condition. Furthermore, it is apparent to anyone who 
thinks at all carefully of human nature and human his- 
tory that it will require a long time for the Chinese people 
to be welded into anything like a nation. True, some kind 
of an autocracy might emerge (it might be democratic in 
name), but national consciousness and effectual organiza- 
tion of national groups for the attainment of national ends 
cannot be hoped for in the near future in China. In many 
ways the present situation is worse than under the Empire, 
because “squeeze” was then more systematized, that is, 
more in the form of taxes, and people knew what to expect, 
but nowadays there is no “balance of power” and so things 
keep getting more and more at “sixes and sevens.” 

Th foreign business man tends to get impatient with 
the whole thing, and to talk about coming in with the “Big 
Stick” and beating some sense into the Chinese. Such a 
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policy, however, would be foolish and the most thoughtful 
business men see it. For you must have the willingness of 
the people to buy if you are to carry on trade, and a policy 
of force would give rise to boycotts and destruction of 
property and the necessity for more permanent foreign su- 
pervision and, in turn, more friction, in an endless circle. 
The perfectly astonishing thing is that business goes on 
nearly as usual. The most hopeful factor in the situation, 
as I see is, is the Chinese business men, who have great in- 
terests at stake, who could organize more readily than any 
other class, and who could put tremendous pressure on 
officials. In fact, the newspapers report that the mer- 
chants of South China have completed such an organiza- 
tion and have large military forces at their command. Of 
course one would like to see the whole problem worked 
out on some other basis than force, but perhaps the next 
step after decentralized and mutually contending forces is 
unified and centralized force. The great difference be- 
tween force in the hands of business elements and force in 
the hands of military elements is that in the former case 
force contributes to gain by maintaining order, whereas 
the militarist tends to use force directly as a means of en- 
richment. Time and again every year some general de- 
mands of the “chamber of commerce” in a large city a cer- 
tain number of hundreds or tens of thousands of dollars as 
the price of his restraining his soldiers from looting the 
city ! 

The kindest thing that the foreign countries can do un- 
der the circumstances is to let the Chinese work out their 
own salvation (furnishing advice and experts when called 
for) and refuse to loan money except for commercial pur- 
poses and refuse to sell arms. This latter point has been 
one that has caused a great deal of trouble during the past 
year, and Americans have done their share of smuggling. 
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It is commonly believed that the Italian government has 
been a party to one of the biggest arms smuggling deals, 
and the French also are under suspicion. In other words, 
foreign commercial interests are about as unscrupulous as 
the Chinese tuchuns. They are here to make money. 
Some are more willing to take a long view than others, but 
they can hardly understand any but economic motives in 
their contact with Orientals. Not long ago a missionary 
was talking with the manager of one of the biggest British 
firms in the country about the matter of more humane 
treatment of the operatives, elimination of child labor, and 

a living wage. The manager frankly said that they were 
out here for what they could get out of it and that attempts 
to improve the condition of the workers would be likely to 
lead to labor troubles, and that they were frankly not in- 
terested in any such programs. Most factory labor is hired 
on the contract plan, and the management takes no re- 
sponsibility. They pay so much, and the contractor fur- 
nishes the labor and insures the plant against sabotage by 
the laborers employed. It is not to foreigners but to pro- 
gressive Chinese business men that we must look for any 
permanent improvement in the conditions under which la- 
borers work. Of course, laborers form a rather compact 
group in some situations, and where this is the case, they 
have already shown their power. Also there are still many 
instances of the craft gild in which owner and workers 
unite in the interests of their occupation. Such, I believe, 
is the boatmen’s gild which was responsible for the murder 
of a foreigner recently who was acting for a company 
which was shipping goods by steamer rather than by the 
old-fashioned junks. This gild has so intimidated the 
pilots on the river steamers in the upper Kiangtze that 
it is almost impossible to get them to navigate the steamers. 
It is the old story of the Industrial Revolution over again. 
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China is a great place in which to study history. One has 
only to travel a few miles in order to find any phase of it 
whatever — from the ark to the airship! The port cities, 
such as Shanghai, are in a ferment of change. Twenty 
_ miles from Shanghai you are in the Middle Ages; and you 
don’t have to travel very far before you encounter at least 
the cousins of the cave-men! 

One who tries to give any impression of contemporary 
China must not pass over altogether the bandit situation. 
Even the most optimistic of us admit that there are ban- 
dits in China! It would be as foolish to deny it as to deny 
that there are holdups in New York. Nevertheless. few 
people think of the bandit situation in perspective. We 
hear of the “outrages” but nothing of the peaceful days 
between. In America you hear little of the holdups and 
automobile accidents in a city like Shanghai. I still con- 
tend that, although banditry is increasing and as a symp- 
tom of fundamental social disorders is a most disquieting 
phenomenon, still one’s chances of violent death in China 
are far less than in America — and even his chances of 
being robbed are probably less. The disturbing aspect of 
the situation is that the forces of law and order still seem 
to be disintegrating and that the people as a whole are suf- 
fering very greatly indeed as a result. Furthermore, the 
whole situation constitutes a friction point with the West- 
ern powers and may be the cause of serious difficulties at 
almost any time. For example, in the case of the man 
killed by the junk gild, the action of the captain of the 
British gunboat has been made the occasion of a good deal 
of anti-foreign agitation. The fact is that foreigners come 
into this country and demand for themselves a degree of 
security and immunity from the social disorders of the 
country which is very much greater than the government 
officials can give to its own citizens. In short, the foreign- 
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er expects for himself the security afforded by an up-to-date 
government, while the people are suffering all the ills of 
medievalism. And it is not the missionary community 
that is insisting on these rights. On the whole, they have 
always been content to take their chances with the people 
and not to depend upon force or the threat of force. It is 
business and government representatives who thus force 
themselves on an unwilling people. It is a striking fact 
that “Nordic” business men everywhere, tend to assume 
that every country is under obligation to give them an op- 
portunity ta carry on business in peacé and security, 
whether or not the people of the country desire their pres- 
ence and whether or not the country in question can fur- 
nish security to its own people. It is for this reason that 
bandits and other forms of social disorder in China have 
a greater significance than they otherwise would have. 
Americans, like most other peoples, tend very strongly to 
assume their own superiority. Still, if there are disorders 
in Ireland or even in Russia, in which their lives and prop- 
erty are lost, there is nowhere near the sense of impatience 
and tendency to appeal to force that there is in the case of 
an Oriental nation. In other words, race and color come 
in for their share as factors in the situation. 

But I have said far too much about the political dis- 
orders which, after all, are only symptoms. The turmoil 
extends into morals, religion, education, fashions. One 
might describe the times as an era of headshaking on the 
part of the older and more conservative elements, and per- 
haps an era of footshaking on the part of the young. For 
even the modern dance has invaded the Orient, and while 
the extremes of undress which characterize such occasions 
among the fashionable in the West are still not common in 
China, they are coming. Divorce, which used to be almost 
unknown, is “commoner than in Reno” in Shanghai, ac- 
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cording to the statement of a young Chinese business man. 
The statement may be overstrong, but it is significant. 
Extravagance and display are prominent in the commer- 
cial centers. The leaders there are not the official classes 
as formerly, but the business classes. Captains of industry 
are rapidly becoming more powerful than captains in the 
army — in certain quarters! One of the interesting man- 
ifestations of the new mood is the frequent changes in 
fashions of women’s clothing and in the patterns of silks. 
The modern desire for change and being up-to-date has 
come into its own among the fashionable classes. Very 
few persons indeed are satisfied with their salaries——per- 
haps the poor are better satisfied than the rich. The day 
laborer will bring up a family on $75 a year, but the re- 
turned student can hardly get along on $1,500: Mission- 
ary families on salaries of $1,500 to $2,000 feel that they 
are very hard pressed indeed, while many business firms 


make their lowest salary $5,000 — and these persons feel 
that they “cannot live” on their salaries. Of course this 
is merely saying that human nature is alike the world 


around, and that things are in a flux instead of being set- 
tled and established. 


OW 


It was here pointed out that the workers feel that scientific man- 
agement is a device employed for the purpose of increasing speeded 
production and profits; that it tends to eliminate consideration of 
the employees; that it tends to deprive the worker of thought, initi- 
ative, sense of achievement, and joy in work, and that it dwarfs and 
represses him intellectually; that it tends to destroy his individuality 
and inventive genius; that it is undemocratic, a reversion to industrial 
autocracy; that it allows the workmen no voice in the setting of the 
task, the determination of the wage rate, or the general conditions 
of employment; that it has refused to deal with the workers eacept 
as individual units—all very severe indictments, some of them 
more true a few years back than they are today. Filene, 4 Mer- 
chant’s Horizon, p. 193-4. 





THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF SOCIAL 
CASE RECORDS 


ERLE FISKE YOUNG 


Assistant Professor of Sociology, University of Southern California 


Two soMEWHAT antithetical questions relative to social 
case records have been raised occasionally, one generally 
by social scientists and the other by social workers: (1) 
why do social workers make relatively so little use of social 
scientific concepts and methods in collecting and reporting 
case data? and (2) why do social scientists make even less 
use of the wealth of social data now accumulating in the 
files of social case work agencies? Has not each a consid- 
erable contribution to make to the work of the other?? 
The implication frequently is that there is no good reason 
why each does not turn more often to the other; seemingly 
purely accidental historical circumstances, if not unex- 
plainable perverseness, prevent these great forces joining 
hands in the common battle against “the Kingdom of 
Evils.” 

Social case records can be made to serve a wide variety 
of practical purposes. From the point of view of the case 
worker they are essential aids to memory, helping to pre- 
vent the heavy losses and strange distortions of case mate- 
rial which reliance upon the unaided memory involves; 
records are diagnostic aids since they at once compel and 
make possible more careful objective thinking about the 
case; and they are aids in treatment, since by them suc- 


* See, for example, the discussion reported in Publications of the American Soci- 
ological Society, Vol. XVI, pp. 231-42. Also see Thos D. Eliot, “Social Workers’ 
Criticism of Sociology,” Journal of Social Forces; 11, 506-12. 
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cesses and failures can be analyzed and procedure modified 
accordingly. From the point of view of the executive and 
the agency at large the case record is important as a meth- 
od of executive control, as a means of continuous consis- 
tent treatment in spite of the short span of professional 
life of social case workers and the high turnover of person- 
nel in most agencies. They are a source of data for use in 
development of cooperative relations with other agencies 
and the community at large. Such are a few of the major 
administrative considerations which cause increased em- 
phasis upon the record as an aid to effective social case 
treatment. Obviously the content and form of the case 
record will in large part be determined by the practical in- 
terests of those who are immediately concerned in its pro- 
duction. | 

Social workers, however, have themselves raised the 
question: How shape the record in order to facilitate re- 
search?* Their discussion of this question centers about 
improving the accuracy of the record, better selection of 
the material to be recorded, its more effective organization 
and presentation. The purposes to be served by the im- 
proved record do not differ essentially from those above 
outlined. 

What more does the social research student wish? This 
can be answered best in terms of the purpose and methods 
of scientific research. 

The social research student is more particularly inter- 
ested in the analysis of those situations which are, as yet, 
in whole or in part, not understood. He attempts to find 
an explanation for those forms and processes which seem 
to be in contravention of accepted natural laws. To him 
the “negative case” is all-important. The social worker, 


* Bruno, Frank J., “What a Case Record is For,” Proceedings of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 43rd Session (1916), 452-60. 
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on the other hand, is concerned chiefly with the efficient 
utilization of existing knowledge and not with the exten- 
sion of the field of knowledge. 

In this respect their relation is not unlike that of the 
astronomer or the mathematician to the navigator or sur- 
veyor: the latter are dependent to a very considerable de- 
gree upon the former, but astronomy and mathematics are 
sciences in their own right quite apart from the practical 
uses to which they may be put. These sciences do not feel 
called upon to demonstrate the every day value of any bit 
of research they may be engaged in. Indeed, they contend, 
the greatest practical values are realized just when, para- 
doxically, practical considerations are not permitted to 
control research activities. Science, they say, acts upon 
the theory that all knowledge is potentially useful. That 
is, in a given situation, academic values and practical val- 
ues are not directly or necessarily identical. 

For this reason social investigation needs to be distin- 
guished from social research. Social investigation is an art 
practiced by social workers. By it they collect data which 
can be used to mold public opinion, to control the policy of 
public or private welfare organizations, and to test the 
efficiency of their methods. In social investigation the 
constant tendency, at least occasionally yielded to, is to 
seek out those data which will confirm the validity of the 
policies or methods which best reflect the investigator’s 
own interests and ideals or those of the group he represents. 
Even though the investigator succeeds in controlling or 
making proper allowance for his predilections, yet his aims 
are much more direct and immediately practical than those 
of the research student. 

From a philosophical point of view the social scientist 
and the social worker live in two worlds; the former in the 
world of description, the latter in the world of appreciation. 
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The philosophical implications of this difference in habitat 
have been thoroughly canvassed by Josiah Royce® and 
need not detain us here. The practical importance consists 
largely in the fact that the scientist has very much less con- 
cern, if any at all, with considerations of social expediency 
and administrative efficiency. Having shown what is pos- 
sible he leaves to the student of social ethics and the social 
politician the decision as to what is desirable and to the so- 
cial technologist and the social administrator the decision 
as to what is practicable. 

The difference is further illustrated when we consider the 
methods used by each. For example, both use the case 
method. The research student uses social case analysis and 
the social worker uses social case diagnosis. In studying a 
particular case social workers place highest value upon the 
data which enable them to place the case within some treat- 
ment category. Mrs. Sheffield especially emphasizes this 
criterion of case data.* That is, anything which is not 
practically useful in dealing with the maladjustments pre- 
sented by the case, should not be recorded. Case workers 
accordingly select their case material with reference to cur- 
rent diagnostic concepts and methods of treatment, omnit- 
ting information that is curious, unexplainable, or seem- 
ingly useless. Unfortunately a very considerable propor- 
tion of human behavior is still enigmatical. There are nu- 
merous human situations which cannot be explained by 
present day concepts or controlled by even the best known 
treatment methods. The worker is therefore compelled to 
“carry” indefinitely, and ultimately to “close” many cases 
without having effected an adjustment. The statement 
usually made in such instances is: “The family refused to 
cooperate with the worker. Case closed.” (An illustra- 


* The Spirit of Modern Philosophy, “Lecture XII,” pp. 380-434. 
* Ada Eliot Sheffield, The Social Case History, pp. 19-41. 
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tion of what is meant by the unscientific attitude. The 
scientist dealing with recalcitrant material ascribes failure 
to his own imperfect knowledge or skill.) 

Consider the case of the practicing physician called upon 
to deal with a patient who appears to have pulmonary tu- 
berculosis. There are certain characteristic clues which 
enable the examiner to differentiate this disease. Stetho- 
scopic examination of the chest, microscopic examination 
of the sputum, and so on, are therefore rapidly made in 
routine order. If the indications are clear, the diagnosis 
can be made with considerable accuracy. The physician, 
therefore, relies upon standardized procedure in his effort 
to rehabilitate the individual. His goal is the health of the 
patient immediately before him. The goal of the research 
student studying tuberculosis is health in the abstract. His 
most important findings may be made at the autopsy. 

Unexplained or uncontrolled situations offer a very 
fruitful field for research. They indicate the inadequacy 
of accepted concepts. New data must be secured; data 
whose significance is not now realized. For this reason the 
research student can make but slight use of the material 
already in case records. He must explore, more or less at 
random, any pathway which may possibly show the way 
out, however unpromising it may appear at first glance. 
His travels lead away from the beaten paths, he runs into 
many blind alleys, and if finally successful, may discover 
some unforeseen way out of the labyrinth. The ability to 
entertain and the patience to test out a wide variety of hy- 
potheses, however impossible or even ridiculous they may 
appear to others, is a prime prerequisite for successful re- 
search. The social research method is therefore exceedingly 
laborious and tedious. From the point of view of efficient 
social work it may appear expensive, wasteful, sterile, par- 
ticularly when the student only succeeds in demonstrating 
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that certain hypotheses are not tenable but does not dis- 
cover some hypothesis which is tenable. 

Again, case workers feel obliged to deal with the entire 
range of forces at play in a given situation. Some aspects 
of the situation may have been scientifically analyzed, but 
in many instances there are certain features of the case in 
hand which still baffle social science. The research student 
almost invariably proceeds by isolating and studying first 
one then another of its intriguing aspects. The situation 
as a whole may be neglected; indeed, his operations may 
be “successful” though the patient dies. (The tempera- 
ments required for success in the two fields seem to differ. 
A certain medical research student of international fame 
failed when he undertook to practice the art of medicine.) 
When science fails to aid practical workers, as it only too 
frequently does, they are obliged to proceed with treatment 
though it may necessarily be by cut-and-try methods. 
They may, in fact, be content with a successful result 
though unable to explain satisfactorily how it was se- 
cured. 

It is for such reasons as these that the research student 
finds it necessary to construct a special type of record in 
attacking new problems in social science. He will be well 
repaid, however, in scrutinizing carefully the records of 
social workers, since just there are most clearly indicated 
the points at which further social analysis is needed. True, 
he must learn to distinguish between failures due to lack 
of scientific knowledge and failures due to inadequate 
funds, untrained workers, inappropriate policies, and the 
like. In short, social workers generally gain most by the 
study of “successful” cases; research students by the study 
of “unsuccessful” cases. 

Increased attention by research students to the unsolved 
problems of social workers will not result in the immediate 
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solution of these problems. Social workers not infrequent- 
ly assume that research students are magicians. These so- 
cial difficulties are too complex for any such easy solution. 
They will probably yield to analysis even slower than have 
medical problems. 

The slowly won results of research are highly significant 
for social work as both social workers and sociologists are 
now insisting.° Probably the most important item in the 


professionalizing of social work is the elaboration of a 
sound scientific basis and the acceptance of this foundation 
by social workers. That is, social work in the future will 
look with increasing frequency to the results produced, by 
social research students in social psychology, economics, 
history, and sociology. 


* Joanna C. Colcord, “Case Work and Social Research,” The Art of Helping, 
Lecture X. 


Robert E. Park, “Relation of Social Research to Social Service,” Journal of 
Applied Sociology, Vol. VIII, pp. 263-67. 
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Tue Business aspects of social welfare activities have heretofore 
received but slight consideration. The appearance of Social Welfare 
Administration: A Magazine for Executives of Welfare Institutions, 
Charitable Organizations and Other Social Agencies is therefore in- 
dicative of increased interest in this field. It is auspicious of a new 
day when funds and energies devoted to social welfare will be more 
carefully conserved and intelligently administered. No ready sub- 
stitute for the “profit-and-loss account” of the business man is avail- 
able for the social welfare executive. Nevertheless, it is possible to 
test in many ways the efficiency of a welfare organization as perusal 
of this magazine for executives will quickly demonstrate. 





THE TECHNIQUE OF SECURING LIFE HISTORY 
DOCUMENTS 


E. T. KRUEGER 


Associate Professor of Sociology, Vanderbilt University 


THE LIFE-HIsToRY, in distinction from the diary and 
letter, requires a technique not only for securing docu- 
ments already written but for getting persons to write 
them. While this discussion will be confined to written 
documents rather than those compiled by an observer, the 
technique for securing them will be fundamentally alike 
for both. It will apply also, for the most part, to partial 
accounts or particular experiences as well as to complete 
life stories. 

Life-histories can be secured without a questionnaire. 
Having lived chronologically it is easy to write in time 
order. Taken as a consistent policy, however, the ques- 
tionnaire has distinct values. It is vastly stimulating, if 
properly written. (Its use tends to secure a more vivid and 
interesting account. It assists the person, moreover, to 
organize his story into a more connected and a more com- 
plete account.) The questionnaire permits focusing upon 
specific problems and aspects of personality and social at- 
titudes. It indicates to the writer what information is de- 
sired. It eliminates the problems of taboo and irrelevancy. 
If questions can be asked, they can be answered. 

Objections to the use of questionnaires are chiefly on 
two grounds: persons do not, for one reason or another, 


Eprror’s Note: This is the second article in a series of two by Dr. Krueger. The 
first appeared in the noma P issue of the Journar and was entitled: “The Value 
of Life History Documents for Social Research.” 
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answer them, and they beg the answers desired. The first 
objection disappears when it is assumed that the question- 
naire is not to be broadcasted but to be used in selected 
instances where there is some personal contact. The proc- 
esses of behavior are matters not discoverable by enumera- 
tion and statistical comparison. Hence the method of the 
case-study calls for fewer cases but more elaborate and 
thorough data. The best case-studies are “hand-picked.” 

The question of begging the answers is met by the char- 
acter of the questionnaire itself, and the assumption that 
in all scientific research it is necessary to know the facts we 
want before collection of materials is begun. If weighting 
the results occurs at all it is more likely to occur on the 
negative side of incomplete data, which difficulty the ques- 
tionnaire desires most to obviate. 

The length of the questionnaire involves the problem of 
emphasis or of load. It will be long if the stress is upon 
the total life account or upon the exact details of situations 
rather than upon attitudes. It will be much less long if 
the emphasis is upon tension situations, crises, attitudes, 
and vivid memories. The shorter questionnaire is designed 
for the confessional document. The disorganized person 
writing is often impatient with detailed questions which 
do not directly aid him in describing the situations con- 
nected with his mental problems. 

The cathartic character of the confessional document re- 
quires a questionnaire which is suggestive rather than de- 
tailed. It is the stimulus to the response which is condi- 
tioned not by prolonged questioning but by a skilfully 
given and vivid initial stimulation. There seems to be 
some limit within which the person under conflict can con- 
tinue to write. The confessional life-history or personal 
experience is limited by the desire for relief from tension. 
Catharsis is impatient of fulfilment. The release is usu- 
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ally very rapid and followed by the lassitude usually at- 
tendant upon strong emotional reaction. Few persons 
can prolong catharsis longer than a day or two. Confes- 
sion at its best is hot and eruptive. It breaks out with the 
force of molten lava after a period of inner convulsions 
which may be thought of as a process of mounting tensions 
which finally breaks over into a final discharge. 

Questionnaires become more efficient stimuli by the use 
of the multiple-sentence paragraph. The multiple-sen- 
tence paragraph, consists of a series of questions dealing 
with the same general point, each question asking the same 
question in different form and bringing out varying aspects 
of the main question. The discovery of this device per- 
mitted me to gain a more thorough arousement of the per- 
son’s imagination and memory. The instruction given the 
subject is to read the whole questionnaire first, and then 
to take paragraph by paragraph, writing out all that each 
paragraph calls for before proceeding to the next. 

The questionnaire also presents a problem in inner 
structure. It may be based upon the chronological year, or 
it may be divided into age-group periods such asi infancy, 
childhood, adolescence, and adult life. Both methods have 
traditional backgrounds by which persons have become ac- 
customed to think in such divisions. A third form is that 
of subject-matter — such as vocation, affection, sex, fears, 
etc., — for separate and specific elaboration. The chron- 
ological method is aided by customary memory processes ; 
the subject-matter method is limited because experiences 
are not composed of separate threads but are interwoven 
strands which cannot be separated without violence to the 
data. In the collection of personal experiences involving 
particular attitudes, such as racial and vocational atti- 
tudes, the latter method probably leads to the most vivid 
results. Attitudes are, however, for the most part, to be 
understood fully only in relationship to the total life. 
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It has already been indicated that the questionnaire for 
the confessional document should be stimulating and sug- 
gestive rather than detailed and laborious. The effect 
should be made to secure a narrative document rather than 
an expository one. For most persons the questionnaire 
should be literary rather than technical. The person 
trained in sociological and psychological formulas would 
probably respond, if at all, to the recognition accorded a 
detailed, accurate, painstakit.g piece of self-analysis rather 
than to the stimulus calculated to give him a relief from 
tension. 

The object of the questionnaire is to tap the personal ex- 
perience at a point of disorganization and mental conflict. 
To do this will frequently require the re-wording of the 
questionnaire to fit particular persons, when enough is 
known of the person to make a probable thrust at the 
source of the tension. 

What has been said regarding the written questionnaire 
is in principle true of the personal interview. When atti- 
tudes are hot and based on strong aversions or sentiment 
as in race relations or in moral problems, the questions 
and general conversation of the investigator should be di- 
rected toward securing a catharsis of the emotional fixa- 
tion. This having been secured it is the task of the inves- 
tigator to attempt the early reproduction of the story in as 
nearly the exact words as when poured out. An inevitable 
bias enters such reproduction which is eliminated in the 
written document. 

For the written life-history it is generally necessary to 
have a preliminary personal interview with the subject to 
gain rapport and to permit instructions. Sometimes this 
can be done by mail but with less chance of success. The 
purpose of instructions is to eliminate all problems of pro- 
cedure. The spontaneous flow of the narrative is all-im- 
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portant and any indecision as to what to do tends to de- 
stroy this spontaneity. It is desirable, hence, to give in- 
structions both in the questionnaire and in the preliminary 
interview. 

To “write when alone” and “confidentially” is empha- 
sized to prevent modification of the narrative by the pres- 
ence of other persons or by acquainting others of the pur- 
pose to write. The rdle of the audience is sociologically 
well known. In documents of personal experience it should 
be reduced to a minimum. “Writing on both sides of the 
paper” tends to prolong the probable length of time a per- 
son in mental catharsis will write without fatigue and las- 
situde. The total amount written will appear less than it 
actually is. Copying leads to revision and the writer is 
told that it does, and is asked not to copy the document 
but to read what has been written and to make necessary 
pen corrections. 

The request to read the questions as a whole and then 
paragraph by paragraph is in line with my theory of the 
questionnaire, that its use in the confessional document 
is to stir up the imagination and attitudes preparatory to 
emotional discharge. Thus the person is asked not to an- 
swer the questions as such but to narrate the concrete ex- 
periences and memories which the questions arouse. The 
emphasis upon concrete situations is to guard against a 
slight tendency of confessional: documents to state atti- 
tudes and feelings without describing the actual situations 
in which they arise. 

The questionnaire should not be read to the subject. 
Withholding it arouses curiosity. It will then be read in 
private when the imagination can be aroused without the 
modifying presence of the investigator. The writer should 
be given the option of disguising names and places. Where 
important, the latter can be described. 
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The relationship between investigator and subject is 
all important. Rapport is necessary if the result is to be 
valuable or secured at all. The chances for rapport can 
be augmented by previous information concerning the sub- 
ject. To secure it will depend upon a great many factors 
such as personal appearance of the investigator, the time, 
place, and other conditions of the interview, and the ab:lity 
of the investigator to touch the interests of the subject as 
a means of getting common ground. The length and char- 
acter of the interview must be gauged to prevent fatigue, 
loss of interest, or commonplaceness. 

Rapport requires that the prestige of the investigator be 
set up and maintained. I have found it advisable for the 
investigator to acquaint the subject with his own connec- 
tions and the object of his research. It is in general a fal- 
lacy to infer that persons will not write or talk intimately 
if they are aware of the identity of the investigator or of 
the purpose of the research. Persons who are in difficulty, 
who have personal experiences that cannot be told and are 
dammed up for one reason or another, prefer to talk with 
someone trained for dealing with such problems both from 
the standpoint of being understood and receiving help anc 
contributing a benefit. The comparative strange. with 
prestige and a disinterested object can as a rule secure bet- 
ter results than the investigator whose relationship with 
the subject is an intimate one. 

In line with revealing the identity of the investigator 
and the object of the research is the matter of giving the 
subject a rationalized motive for narrating his experiences. 
To share in the research problem, to make a scientific con- 
tribution, to assist in the ultimate solution of social prob- 
lems are examples of such motives. To include a person 
in the research is, furthermore, to confer prestige upon him 
and thus gain a readier and certainly a fuller account. 
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These rationalized motives may be thought of as a vehicle 
by which catharsis can take place. 

It is human nature to feel that my experience hag been 
unique. The investigator can rely upon this factor to as- 
sist him in securing compliance with the request to write 
and to remove inhibitions against telling. The vanity mo- 
tive probably underlies all personal documents to some de- 
gree. Every person desires to play an important réle. So 
much is this true that the personal experience is inevitably 
idealized when related. The confessional narrative alone 
seems to be based in an acknowledgement of defeat and 
failure and tends to secure a minimum of rationalization. 

If a written document is desired it is unwise to permit 
the subject to tell his story, even in part, during the per- 
sonal interview. To do so is to invite premature catharsis. 
Once catharsis has taken place it is exceedingly difficult 
to secure as vivid and as complete a document as might 
have been the case if checked until the proper time. It 
loses its explosive quality. 

In stressing confidential attitudes it seems best not to 
press the matter of frankness, much as the latter is desir- 
able. Bidding too strongly for it generally makes it im- 
possible. If the person is in conflict, the questionnaire can 
be relied upon to start the catharsis and to secure a max- 
imum of free response. When a life-history is written the 
most astonished person is the writer of it. Reread at a 
later date the writer is generally amazed at his own frank- 
ness. It is the nature of the confession to secure such 
candor. 

Freedom and completeness in the data can be secured, 
finally, only upon the basis of impersonal and disinterested 
attitudes on the part of the investigator. Sympathetic in- 
sight is effective when it is in the demeanor rather than in 
stating it to the subject. I get my best results and main- 
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tain rapport when I show a certain reticence. Prying at 
the person during the interview is to inject suspicion and 
distrust into the situation. We must trust the mechanism 
of catharsis and the questionnaire as its stimulus to secure 
the data. The purpose of the interview is to promote rap- 
port, to secure a willingness and a desire to write, and to 
set a situation in which, under proper conditions, catharsis 
can take place. 

An offer to interpret and discuss the document when it 
is finished seems to assist in securing consent to write it. 
Most persons express an eagerness for such analysis, but 
very few persons request it later. My supposition regard- 
ing this phenomenon is that the very act of writing the 
story, of organizing past memories, has an organizing ef- 
fect upon the disturbed person, so that need for analysis 
largely disappears. Psychiatrists and psychoanalysts in se- 
curing successful reorganizations of personality owe their 
success in part to this aspect of mental catharsis. 

When the complete document is brought in, it is oppor- 
tune to secure permission to use it, in whole or in part, “if 
it should prove valuable,” assuring the writer again of 
strict disguise. The human nature factors of uniqueness 
of experience and the desire to play an important réle have 
a bearing on the feeling of pride which generally can be 
counted upon to gain consent for use. To secure permis- 
sion at a later date may prove difficult. In the hours of 
catharsis and immediately afterward there is no let or 
hindrance to candor; later on apprehensions over frank- 
ness tend to arise. Persons frequently return to beg for 
the document which they feel they ought not to have 
written. 

Not only can the investigator develop skill in handling 
persons whom he selects to write life-history documents, 
but that very skill seems to lend to the ability to detect 
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persons who have mental problems, and who, therefore, 
make the best subjects. No one has yet analyzed the symp- 
toms in the subject that are involved in this detection. 
That needs to be done. The danger is that in developing 
an art the investigator may come to consider himself pos- 
sessed of a magical and mysterious attribute which accom- 
plishes the act. What is needed both for research and 
treatment is a symptomology by which persons in mental 
conflict can more readily be detected and the disorganiza- 
tion located. A step in that direction is secured when a 
technique for securing documents begins to arise and when 
classification and analysis of life-histories (for scientific 
purposes) becomes possible. 


RS 


TOoLeRATION is not always a social virtue. If society is to make 
rapid progress, we should not encourage toleration of “dark” forces, 
of types and elements which are anti-social and sinister. E. A. Ross, 
Roads to Social Peace, p. 5. 


THE FOUNDATION concept of sociology is the “group.” By that I 
understand a Person-Circle (Personenkreis) whose members, out of 
common mental conditions, react toward common stimuli similarly 
and simultaneously. So also a “society” is a group in this sense: 
no Person-Circle can be spoken of as a society, which does not react 
out of common mental conditions toward certain. stimuli similarly 
and simultaneously. But it is a complex group, composed of united 
subordinate groups, which encompass one another as either coordi- 
nate or subordinate groups that react variously to certain other stim- 
uli. Such groups are, for example, classes, ranks, countrymen, de- 
nominations, parties. To select the most neutral example possible, 
thus all the citizens of the American Union form a single group when 
their idolized boxer-champion beats the European world-champion, 
but one “society” when the new President is to be chosen, or when 
a great strike breaks out, or when a commercial treaty is to be con- 
cluded with Soviet Russia. Franz Oppenheimer, System der Soziol- 
ogie, Volume III, p. 11. 





MEASURING SOCIAL DISTANCES 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


Tus sTupy is supplementary to one already reported 
upon under the caption “Social Distance and its Origins.”* 
Social distance, it may be repeated, refers to the degrees 
and grades of understanding and feeling that persons ex- 
perience regarding each other. It explains the nature of 
a great deal of their interaction. It charts the character 
of social relations. 

The measurement of social distances is to be viewed sim- 
ply as a means for securing adequate interpretations of the 
varying degrees and grades of understanding and feeling 
that exist in social situations. The measurement exercise 
and its results indicate the main points for intensive in- 
quiry into human experiences. 

In the experiment described here, a modification of a 
plan first suggested by Dr. Robert E. Park was used. One 
hundred and ten persons claiming racial descent as indi- 
cated in Table I, took part. These individuals were all 
mature persons of experience, being of two groups, either 
young business men, or public school teachers. 


Taste | 
Racial Descent 


English 60 Chinese 
Germans 31 Swedish 
Irish 28 Norwegian 
French 24 Japanese 
Scotch 22 Jew-German 
Dutch 15 Spanish 
Scotch-Irish 17 ana 
Welch 6 ilipino 
Canadian 4 Pole 

Indian 1 


* Journal of Applied Sociology, January-February, 1925, pp. 216-226. 
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Document I is a marked copy of the form that was used. 
The first sentence was read slowly to the members of each 
group and its chief points carefully explained. Each per- 
son was then asked to proceed with the marking, putting 
a cross under each one of the seven groupings to which he 
would admit Armenians, for example, and so on down the 
list of races without stopping. 

One of the first questions to be raised is: In how many 
groupings in our country may the members of any race, 
(as a class, be admitted, as judged by the ratings of the 110 
judges using the arithmetic mean)? By referring to 
Document I it will be seen that the Armenians would be 
admitted by the specific person who made it out, to only 
one group, namely, the visitors’ group, while the English 
would be admitted in five groups. In the first case the 
index to the social contact range is 1.00; and in the second 
instance, 5.00. The social contacts open to the English 
immigrant are five times as various as those open to the 
Greek. The Greeks, it may be noted, would be admitted 
to no groups within the United States, and thus the social 
contact range (S.C. R.) index in their case would be .00. 

Reference to the second column of Table III shows that 
according to the 110 raters the social contact range varies 
from 1.18 for the Turks to 4.60 for the English, while the 
social contact range accorded the Italians is 2.26, which 
is intermediate between the extremes. A significant cor- 
relation is at once obvious between racial membership of 
the raters and the extent of social contact range is to be 
noted in Table III.* Where the racial membership is low 
and the range high, as in the case of the Canadians, the 
relationship of the Canadians to the English and other 
“high” races among the raters is the chief explanation. 
Sometimes, as indicated by subsequent interviews with the 


* Because of lack of space, the actual correlation figures are omitted. 
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DOCUMENT I 
Social Distance 


According to my first feeling reactions I would willingly admit 
members of each race (as a class, and not the best I have known, nor 
the worst members) to one or more of the classifications under which 


I have placed a cross(x). 


~$CQ. 
ser 


7 
1 


P 
NO 
in my occupation » » 
in my country 
To citizenship in i 
arn 
~ 


my country 


To my street 

To employment 

As visitors only 
to my country 
Would exclude 

from my country ; 


personal chums 
as neighbors 


To my club as 


To close kinshi 
by marriage 


Armenians 
Bulgarians 
VCanadians \ 
Chinese 
Czecho-Slovaks 
Danes 
Dutch 
English 
French 
French-Canadian$ 
Finns 
Germans 
Greeks 
Hindus 
Hungarians 
Indians (Amer.) 
Irish 
Italians 
Japanese 
Jew-German 
Jew-Russian 
Koreans 
Mexicans 
Mulattos 
VNegroes . 
Norwegians 
Portuguese 
Filipinos 
Poles 
Roumanians 
Russians 


el 


Mh 


oe a! 
Ot Oe 
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Document I (Continued) 


Serbo-Croatians 
otch-Iris 

Spanish 

Syrians 

Swedish 

Turks 

Welsh 


1. Your father’s races 
2. Your mother’s races 


raters, a fellow-feeling was aroused primarily by a racial 
group name, such as French-Canadian. 

The S.C. R. index does not indicate merit or traits of 
the respective races, but rather something of the extent of 
the social contacts open to each race. The smaller the 
range of contacts accorded a race, the less, presumably, the 
opportunities for accommodation and assimilation. The 


social contact range all indicates something regarding the 
racial attitudes of the raters. In this way the attitudes of 
different groups of raters can be compared. For example, 
the 110 raters participating in this experiment may be di- 
vided into two groups, one of the business men and the 
other of public school teachers. Table II gives a compari- 
son of the S. C. R. indexes accorded certain selected races. 


Taste II 


Comparison of Social Contact Range Indexes Accorded Different 
Races by Business Men and by Public School Teachers (Samples) 


Races By Business Men By Public School Teachers 
Armenia.s 1.26 1.97 
Chinese 80 1.61 
English 4.33 4.71 
Germans 3.03 3.67 
Hindus 56 1.58 
Japanese 63 1.71 
Negro 83 1.58 
Turk * £0 1.51 
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Tasre III 
Recording Social Distance 
(Arithmetic mean of ratings by 110 judges in each case) 


: “i 
i Si 
| a 
1.77 3.51 


1.49 3.97 
4.55 "30 


Racial Descent 


AOOWHOOS of Raters 


Armenians 
Bulgarians 
Canadians 
Chinese 
Czecho-Slovak 
Danes 

Dutch 

English 
French 
French-Canadian 
Finns 
Germans 
Greeks 

Hindus 
Hungarians 
Indians (Amer.) 
Irish 

Italians 
Japanese 
Jew-German 
Jew-Russian 
Koreans 
Mexicans 
Mulattos 
Negroes 
Norwegians 
Portuguese 
Filipinos 

Poles 
Roumanians 
Russians 
Serbo-Croatians 
Scotch, 
Scotch-Irish 
Spanish 
Syrians 
Swedish 

Turks 

Welch 
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From these figures it will be seen that the business men 
did not accord as wide a range of social contacts as the 
teachers to the respective races. The experiences of busi- 
ness men may be of a different character; at any rate, the 
need for a study of the experiences of the two groups is the 
chief observation to be made. Each of the social contact 
range indexes is a question mark; each raises important 
questions concerning the experiences of the raters and the 
relationships of the raters to the races that are being 


judged . 
Taste IV 


Highest and Lowest S.C.R. Indexes (Samples) 


Highest Lowest 


English 4.60 Turk 1.18 
Canadians 4.55 Mulatto 1.26 
Scotch 4.24 Koreans 1.28 
Irish 4.16 Hindus 1.30 
Welsh 4.15 Negro 1.37 
Scotch-Irish 4.12 Serbo-Croatians 1.42 


A further examination of the original record sheets 
shows a certain grading of the seven-fold classification of 
groups within which races may be permitted social con- 
tacts (See Document I). If a race as a class is admitted 
to the intermarriage group it is usually admitted to the 
next four, involving personal “chum,” neighborhood, occu- 
pational, and citizenship contacts. If not admitted to the 
intermarriage group, a race may still be admitted to the 
personal “chum” and other regular contact groupings 
within the country ; and soon. Moreover, if debarred from 
citizenship, it is also debarred from all the groups on the 
left-hand; if debarred from the “visitors only” classifica- 
tion, then it is forbidden entrance to all the left-hand 
groups; and if excluded entirely from the country, then it 
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is excluded from all other group contacts. In other words, 
the order of the seven-fold classification from left to right 
seems to constitute (further experimentation is needed) 
a gradation in social contact distance. If this be true, then 
an index may be worked out. The “best” index would be 
the lowest or .00, that is, no groups removed from the in- 
dividual rater, and the “poorest” would be the highest, 
6.00, or six groups removed. 

Column III in Table III gives the arithmetic mean of 
the ratings regarding social contact distance of the 110 
persons participating. The Canadians are given the closest 
“contact” possibilities with a social contact distance (S. C. 
D.) index of .30, while the Turks are put the farthest away 
with a S.C. D. index of 4.80. In other words, when we 
compare the S. C. D. index with the S.C. R. index a high 
correlation is evident, that is, the best, or highest S.C. R. 
indexes parallel with minor variations the best, or lowest, 
S.C. D. indexes.* A long “contact range” is paralleled by 
a short “contact distance,” and vice versa. That is to say, 
the Canadian immigrant is doubly fortunate, and the 
Turkish immigrant is doubly unfortunate, for the Cana- 
dian immigrant is not only admitted to a large range of 
group contacts, but he is admitted to the most intimate 
groups; the Turk, on the other hand, is admitted only to 
a small range of contacts and these are of the most remote 
and least intimate types. 


Tasie V 
Highest and Lowest S.C. D. Indexes (Samples) 


Lowest Highest 
Canadians 30 Turk 4.80 
English 40 Mulatto 4.44 
Scotch 69 Serbo-Croatians 4.43 
Scotch-Irish 75 Japanese 4.30 
Irish 93 


* Again, for lack of space reasons, correlation figures are not given. 
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Again, if the 110 raters be divided into two groups of 
business men and of teachers, the former are found to put 
nearly all the races a greater distance away than the latter 


do. 


Taste VI 


Comparison of Social Contact Distance Indexes Accorded Different 
Races by Business Men and by Teachers (Samples) 


Races By Business Men By Teachers 
Armenians 4.16 3.27 
Chinese 4.83 4.01 
English 63 
Germans 1.76 
Hindus 5.40 
Japanese 5.16 
Negro 4.63 
Turk 5.23 


Reference to Table III will show as in connection with 
the S.C. R. indexes that the S.C. D. indexes parallel the 
racial descent numbers of the 110 raters. The “English 
descent” raters would not only admit English immigrants 
to the largest range of contacts but also to contacts of clos- 
est intimacy. Serbo-Croatians, for example, are not rep- 
resented among the raters at all; they are given few con- 
tact opportunities and these of remote types. The chief 
significance of the S. C. D. indexes is that they raise ques- 
tions regarding the nature of the personal experiences of 
each of the 110 raters whereby they admit some races to 
close proximity and put others “far away.” 

Since the S. C. R. and S. C. D. indexes are largely quan- 
titative, the question arises whether or not a qualitative in- 
dex may be derived. By assigning arbitrary values to the 
worth of the social contacts in each of the seven classifica- 
tions (Document I), namely, a value of 7 for grouping 1; 
6, for grouping 2; and so on, it is possible to work out what 
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may be called a social contact quality (S.C.Q.) index. 
By referring to Document I it will be seen that the S. C. Q. 
index for both the Armenians and Bulgarians is 2, but for 
the English it is 25, the sum of the “quality” units in each 
of the first five groups. The S.C.Q. indexes, therefore, 
might run from 25 (for any race might be put in each of 
the first five groupings) down to 1 (the contact quality 
value given to grouping 7). 


Taste VII 
Highest and Lowest Social Quality Indexes (Samples) 


Highest Lowest 


Canadians 22.51 Turks 2.91 
Scotch-Irish 23.05 Hindus 3.08 
English 22.35 Mulattoes 3.62 
Scotch 20.91 Koreans 3.54 
Irish 19.38 Negroes 3.84 


The arithmetic mean of the S. C. Q. indexes of the 110 
raters for each of the races is given in the fourth column 
of Table III. The five highest and the five lowest S.C. Q. 
indexes are given in Table VII, with the Canadians at the 
top, and the Turks at the bottom, as in the case of S.C. R. 
indexes. The S.C.Q. indexes take into consideration 
more factors than either of the other indexes; they may 
be considered as representing a summary of the factors in- 
cluded in both the other indexes. As in the case of the 
other indexes, they call for personal experience data from 
each of the raters as a means of interpretation. They also 
require extensive experimentation, especially in connection 
with the assignment of the values assigned to each of the 
seven groupings. 

Chart I is an attempt to visualize the S.C. R. indexes, 
the S.C. D. indexes, and the S. C. Q. indexes, in one pic- 
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ture. The range of contacts is indicated by the length of 
the black lines; the social contact distance by the dotted 
lines; and the social contact quality by the figures to the 
right. 


Cuart I 


SOCIAL CONTACT INDEXES (Samples) 


(For Selected Races Based on Reactions of 110 Raters) 


5 4 $ 6 
TO sTRE:T TO EMPLOYMENT 
IN 


mY P oe 

AS : VISITORS 
CITIZENSH: 

NEIGHBORS CCCUPA TION 7 of ONLY 


Armenians 
Bulgarians 
Canadians 


Chinese 


Figures over light lines indicate the social distances before contacts are permitted 
to the given races. 

Figures within black bars denote range of the social contacts that are permitted 
each race. 








Book Notes 


THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF HUMAN SOCIETY. By Franx- 
tin H. Gippincs. The University of North Carolina Press, 
1924, pp. vi+247. 

From the statistical angle, Professor Giddings moves sociology 
forward as a scientific study. With the use of statistical tools, he 
urges the study of “cases,” “samples,” “casual groups,” and the 
measurement of societal energies and trends. Social psychology he 
defines as dealing with “the behavioristic interactions of intimates ;” 
and sociology, or societal psychology, as dealing.with the genesis 
and the carrying on of the characteristic achievements of society. 

A wide variety of statistical inquiries concerning social processes 
are suggested. Illustrations are implicit in such generalizations as 
these: Social inertia increases in a determinable ratio with the degree 
to which one social sort or type tends to dominate a social group; 
crisis multiplies variants; there are no more important phenomena 
for study than the shiftings of the centers of associational reaction. 


RACES, NATIONS, AND CLASSES. By Hersert Apo.truus 
Mutter. J. B. Lippincott Company, 1924, pp. xx+-196. 

The author, drawing his materials largely from European condi- 
tions, analyzes a number of conflict situations. Certain groups — the 
Jew, the Pole, the Negro, the laboring classes, etc. — have been sub- 
jected to oppression which has given rise to pathological behavior, 
and this can be understood only in the light of these experiences. 
The purpose of the book is to contribute to an understanding of this 
pathology so that revolution may be prevented and normal group re- 
lations may be developed. W.C.S. 


SOCIAL LIFE AND INSTITUTIONS. By Joseru K. Hart. 
World Book Company, 1924, pp. vi+-423. 

On the basis of individual differences and group life, the author 
informally cuts across conventional treatments of social life, institu- 
tions, and problems in ways designed to stimulate “an attitude of 
activity on the part of both teacher and student,” in this elementary 
study of social problems. Readings, problems for study, and many 
attractive pictures are included. 
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SOCIETY AND ITS SURPLUS. By Newe.t L. Sms. D. Apple- 
ton & Company, 1924, pp. xii-+-581. 

Sociology is defined as the science of group energy, particularly in 
its surplus manifestations. Four elements of group energy are noted: 
organic, traditional, material, and organizational. As a surplus of 
any of these four elements accumulates, the group becomes increas- 
ingly dynamic, the evolution of personality takes place, concentration 
of power occurs and unequal pressures arise, leading frequently to 
sudden redistributions, of energy (revolution). This is the author’s 
theory of social evolution and which is worked out in detail in the 
last half of the book. Not all will agree that “society is essentially 
a physical phenomenon.” It is evident, however, that the author has 
shown valuable insight into some of the important physical bases 
influencing the processes of social energy. His “surplus” theory is 
deserving of further analysis and testing. 


THE CHARACTER OF RACES. By Extiswortn Huntincron. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924, pp. xvi+393. 


Migration has a highly selective effect; when the migration ends 
the energies hitherto devoted to the struggle for existence are re- 
leased and there is a sudden impulse towards creative effort, then 


comes deterioration, due to active selection having ceased and to 
factors such as restriction of birth-rate among the upper classes. 
Such is Dr. Huntington’s theory. The sociological weakness of the 
single-theory biological explanation are well known. Especially in- 
teresting are the author’s explanations of the more progressive rdle 
played by the South Chinese in comparison with the less progressive 
traits of the Chinese in northern and colder China. While the rdle 
of natural selection is made too important, the author’s analysis of 
the influence of climatic and certain ecological factors is noteworthy. 


THE INHERITANCE OF ACQUIRED CHARACTERISTICS. 
By Dr. Paut Kammerer. Translated by A. Paul. Maerker- 
Branden. 

Experiments are herein described at length with a view to showing 
that acquired characteristics are inherited. The attitude is frequent- 
ly protagonistic rather than scientific, and while much interesting 
material is presented, the style and the types of data will leave the 
sociologist skeptical. Thirty-five pages of bibliography are appended. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO MODERN SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By 
Puitie ArcuipaLp Parsons, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. New 
York, 1924, pp. 278. $2.50. 

Dr. Parsons has courageously attempted to formulate an inclusive 
social philosophy adapted to the needs of social workers based upon 
a survey of the history and data of social sciences. Within less than 
300 pages he has compressed by Wellsian methods so wide a range 
of subject matter that he is compelled to assume that the reader is 
already familiar with the data basic to the discussion or is willing 
to dispense with detailed proof of it. Like the prophets of old, the 
author is keenly aware that the times are out of joint, but unlike 
many contemporaneous prophets, he does not fall an easy victim to 
despair. Modern civilization, if we but take heed, need not follow 
the downward path of ancient civilizations, as it now threatens. Dr. 
Parsons is a prophet of light. That light is social work coupled with 
political and economic movements of regeneration. The book is 
“intended primarily for a beginning course in Applied Sociology,” 
but Dr. Parsons has failed to indicate just how it can be so used. 

E. F. Y. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE RACE PROBLEM. By J. H. Oxp- 
Ham. George H. Doran Company, New York, pp. xx-+280. 
According to the author, modern means of communication have 
brought the peoples of the world closer together physically, but spir- 
itually they are in danger of drifting apart because new causes of 
antagonism have emerged. The so-called inferior races have begun 
to bestir themselves and that is creating resentment on the part of 
the white group. This book discusses the contribution which the 
Christian church may make toward the solution of the problems in- 


volved in the contact of the different races in this smaller world. 
W.C.S. 


AND WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR: 4n Outline for the Study of Race 
Relations in America. Association Press, New York, 1924. 


pp. ix+231. 

This book is designed as an experiment in democracy: It is made 
up of contributions which have come from persons in all parts of 
the United States who have had experience or have observed in- 
stances of friction arising from the presence of different racial and 
national groups. These concrete materials are presented for analysis 
and discussion for the purpose of bringing about a better under- 
standing. W.C.S. 
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POPULATION AND THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. By J. Swm- 
BURNE, F. R. S. The Macmillan Company (Unwin Bros., 
London), 1924, pp. 377. 

This book is an excellent example of one (apparently an engineer) 
writing on a subject as a means of recreation. The author thinks 
“government is an organization existing for the benefit of those who 
control it” and is largely “the result of foolishness.” Parents send 
their children to school because they do not know what to do with 
them between the ages of eight and twenty. Education for girls is 
useless and for boys of little value. Women have absorptive minds 
and regardless of training, “are devoid of any sort of scientific or 
mechanical faculty whatever.” A girl’s ambition is to marry and 
if she does, her education is wasted. We believe in the supernatural 
because of warped reason in childhood and the giving away “to the 
primitive instinct of credulity.” The Church has taken advantage 
of this and has kept the world back a thousand years. But now we 
should go forward because “The limitation of offspring, and the 
means, forms the greatest discovery man has ever made” (p. 377). 


H.G. D. 


YOUTH IN CONFLICT. By Miriam Van Waters. Republic 
Publishing Company, New York, 1925, pp. xvii+-293. 

The purpose of this book is to make vivid the experiences of the 
young persons who are in conflict with authority and fail to conform 
to our social standards. The maladjustment between youth and the 
various social institutions is set forth. The Juvenile Court, correc- 
tional education and mental hygiene are presented as outstanding 
factors in the adjustment of these conflict situations. The book is 


addressed to the social worker rather than to the sociologist. 
Ww.C.S. 


OUR GOVERNMENTAL MACHINE. By Scuuyter C. Wa ttace. 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1924, pp. ix-+224. 


This volume is designed “for beginners in the study of politics.” 
Mr. Wallace prefaces a section on Popular Control. Stressing the 
principle “the will of the people shall be the law of the land,” the 
author opens his book with a live discussion on public opinion, its 
present irrational nature, and the possibilities for rational develop- 
ment. Mr. Wallace writes in an informal style, and this text should 
prove stimulating to beginning students in its field. F.S. L. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF COMPARATIVE SOCIOLOGY. By Nic- 
oLas Petrescu, Pu. D. Watts & Company, London. 
Comparative sociology is defined as a study of the social differen- 
tiations which are produced temporally, spatially, and ethnically, 
that is, it is a study of the differentiations produced by the social 
process. National differentiations today are considered most danger- 
ous of all, and the necessity of nations or groups, as well as commu- 
nities, developing a sense of community is considered of primary im- 
portance. The social process is the interacting of human nature and 
human groups. Differences arise therein, and conflicts result. It 
is necessary to understand the conditions under which these differ- 
ences arise in order that they may function constructively. This 
book is chiefly of a social philosophy nature. E. S. B. 


THE ART OF HELPING. By Mary E. Ricumonp, and others. 
Published under the Auspices of the Association of Volunteers 
in Social Service. New York. pp. 88. $.50. 

This is a series of lectures intended to present the history, point 
of view, problems, and methods of social case work to the lay mem- 
bers of social work committees’ and boards and to other volunteers. 
It is a first attempt at training volunteer leaders for the intelligent 
performances of their tasks. In general it is a very promising be- 
ginning and will probably lead to a more highly organized effort to 
meet this need. E. F. Y. 


WOMEN, CHILDREN, LOVE AND MARRIAGE. By C. Gas- 
quoine Hartuey. Heath Cranton, Ltd., London, 1924, pp. 190. 
In spite of a considerable diversity the essays in this book tend 
to focus upon the child. The responsibility which the older genera- 
tion has for the young is stressed. The vital importance of the child’s 
early education is considered as well as the problems of adolescence. 
Many problems of marriage are treated frankly and several proposals 
for reform are made. The book is written for the general reader. 


Ww.C.S. 


CHURCH AND COMMUNITY RECREATION. By A. B. Wec- 
ENER. The Macmillan Company, 1924, pp. 248. 

The author discusses the nature and value of recreation, recrea- 
tional management, church recreation, community recreation, rural 
recreation. The treatment is practical and the book is replete; with 
“helpful suggestions.” E. S. B. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF THE INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 
MOVEMENT. By Avsert Leon Guerarp. Boni & Liveright, 
New York, pp. 268. $4.00. 

Sociologists as well as philologists will find this volume of consid- 
erable interest. The chapter dealing with the history of the “Espe- 
ranto Movement” is especially important. Paralleling the large num- 
ber of language revivals of recent years has been the development 
of a living international language from what was originally a code — 
an artifact. Esperantists feel themselves engaged in a great social 
movement and display immense zeal for their “cara lingvo.” The 
whole problem of an acceptable auxiliary language is carefully re- 
viewed and the social and political forces at play are analyzed. Un- 
fortunately the relation to the language revivals is not shown. The 
eminent fairness and good humor with which the author weighs the 
claims of a host of competing protagonists make even the most tech- 
nical parts of the discussion captivating. E. F. Y. 


FARM LIFE ABROAD. By E. C. Branson. The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1924, pp. viii+303. 


In 1923 and 1924 Dr. Branson spent twelve months studying “the 
country-end of things in Germany, Denmark, and France,” and re- 


ported his findings in the interesting form of letters written from 
time to time. One is impressed by the will-to-work of the German 
rural people, the cooperative activities and business-mindedness of 
the Danish farmers, and the dwindling-mindedness which Dr. Bran- 
son found among the French peasants. This is a book for leisurely 
reading and reflection, and brings out some of the vital relations of 
rural life to national vitality. E.S. B. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION. By W. B. Sera. Oxford 
University Press, 1924, pp. xii+-310. 

The author regards the contribution which psychology can make 
to the study of religion, but there are serious limitations in the 
methods used by several writers. He criticizes a number of them 
as having taken an altogether too narrow view of religion. He has 
endeavored to take a broad outlook on the subject and has drawn 
materials from a wide range of sources. He has given some space to 


the contributions of psycho-analysis and social psychology. 
W.C. S. 
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CREATIVE EXPERIENCE. By M. P. Fottetre. Longman’s, 
Green & Company, 1924, pp. xix-+303. 


Conflict is not always necessary, for when differing interests meet 
their confronting may end in either one of four ways: in voluntary 
submission of one side, struggle and victory of one side, compromise, 
and integration. Desires and power are dwelt on at length, and 
“experience as creating” is the major theme, with circular response 
“the fundamental activity of life.’ Much that the author has de- 
veloped is familiar to sociology; the degree to which she is out of 
touch with scientific sociology is illustrated by her reference to Le 
Bon, as “one of the most penetrating of sociologists.” The method 
is often that of abstract generalization rather than of scientific re- 
search. The aim is excellent and the emphasis upon “experience 
as creating” is superior. " ESB. 


THE HOME OF AN EASTERN CLAN. By Mars. Leste Mine. 
The Oxford University Press, 1924, pp. vii-+428. 


This study of the Palaungs of the Shan States of Burma, which 
came as a by-product in the process of learning their language, brings 
together a mass of detailed information relative to the religion, cus- 
toms and life of the people. The book is wearisome at times but 
because the Orient is changing so rapidly the author aimed to place 


on record a picture which is as complete as possible. It is interesting 
to note the inroads made by western civilization even in this area 
which is far removed from the beaten paths of commerce. 


W.C. S. 


THE REFORGING OF RUSSIA. By E. W. Hutuncer. E. P. 
Dutton & Company, 1925, pp. xii+402. 

It is the discussion of Part III on “Social Institutions, New and 
Old” that has the most sociological significance. Herein, home life, 
marriage, divorce, prohibition, religion, industry, science, art — are 
treated descriptively and dispassionately. The account of the aban- 
donment of communism by the government is interestingly told. 


SOCIALISM, CRITICAL AND CONSTRUCTIVE. By J. Ram- 
say MacDonatp. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1924, pp. 297. 


The new edition of this well-known work contains a few changes 
for the purpose of bringing the materials to date. The author de- 
velops an evolutionary public service and a social reform point of 
view with intellectual ability and foresight. E. S. B. 
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ANCIENT HUNTERS AND THEIR MODERN REPRESENTA- 
TIVES. By W. J. Sottas. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1924, pp. xxxv-+-689. Third Edition, Revised. 

This is a general survey bringing together from the latest research- 
es a great store of facts relative to the early history of man. As 
guides in the interpretation of the past, archaic types surviving in 
the present have been used and by this means light has been thrown 
upon several problems that would otherwise remain obscure in the 
old stone age. The Tasmanians, for example, are considered to be 
lineal descendants of an ancient race which was cut off from commu- 
nication with the rest of the world and thus the culture of the paleo- 
lithic epoch was preserved almost unchanged. The book is copiously 
illustrated. W.C.S. 


THE DISCOVERY OF INTELLIGENCE. By Josepn K. Hart. 
The Century Company, 1924, pp. xvi+-431. 

This is an informal and original treatment of the history of edu- 
cation in relation to the development of civilization. The “Way out 
of the Folkways,” and the “Larger Folkways” are interesting sections 
of the book. A philosophical basis is present throughout and such 
questions as why people think and why they don’t think, as the 


struggle between customs and habits versus free thinking are dis- 
cussed. The emphasis is on training the child to think independently. 
E. S. B. 


OCCUPATIONS. By E. B. Gown, W. A. Wueattey, and J. M. 
Brewer. Ginn & Company, 1923, pp. x+441. 

This book, first published in 1916, has been revised by Dr. Brewer. 
Part I, of eight chapters dealing with such subjects as “How to study 
Occupations” and “Discovering your Interests and Abilities,” is new. 
Chapter XVIII on “Home-making and Allied Occupations” will 
make the book especially applicable to girls as well as boys. Other 
revisions also bring the book to date. It might well be supplemented 
by a discussion of how different occupations tend to develop special 
occupational attitudes of mind. 


TANTALUS. By F.C.S.Scui.er. E. P. Dutton & Company, 
1924, pp. vi+66. 


Civilization carries within it the seeds of its own destruction, but 
scientific eugenics will go a long way toward saving it. 





Periodical Notes 


Exploration and Survey. Exploration at its best is a careful samp- 
ling of a field. The survey is a comprehensive examination of a 
field: a combination and total of explorations. Franklin H. Giddings, 
Jour. Social Forces, Jan., 1925: 205-206. 


Juvenile Delinquency and Play. The total number of children 
placed on probation in Utica during four months, from June to Sep- 
tember, when the playgrounds were open, was less than for one 
month, October, when the playgrounds were closed. M. Esthyr 
Fitzgerald, Playground, Jan., 1925: p. 562. 


Things Outside Their Work. We say we wish to develop in the 
child a capacity to be himself. Then we turn him into an industrial 
world that offers no opportunity to express this self. Most boys 
and girls like interesting work. But industry turns them into routine 
workers. Ethel Kawin, Survey, Jan. 1, 1925: 411-14. 


The Problem of a Just Wage. The worker is not an unrelated 
partner in production, but an unique combination of capitalist, en- 
terpriser, and landlord. In body, education, character and skill, he 
represents an investment, thus becoming a capitalist. He risks his 
human capital, becoming an enterpriser. In his possession of certain 
natural resources (mental and physical heritage), he is a landlord. 
Ellery F. Reed Jour. Social Forces, Jan., 1925: 330-335. 


How the Immigration Law Works. The new Immigration Law 
provides a system of group selection and restriction in addition to 
the previous systems of individual selection. Prospective immigrants 
are now examined in their own country, thus avoiding excess quotas. 
Overcrowding and bad sanitary conditions of Ellis Island are elimi- 
nated. But new problems of shelter and protection in embarkation 
ports have arisen. There is an increase in attempts at illegal entry. 
Edith Terry Bremer, Survey, Jan. 15, 1925: 441-444. 
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Mechanism and Culture. Machines are not simply aids to labor. 
They are changing the mental and moral outlook of society. They 
have become the largest element in the present phase of biological 
volution. James T. Shotwell, Historical Outlook, Jan., 1925: 7-11. 


The Inter-Relations of Social Psychology and Sociology. Psychol- 
ogy studies the reactions of the nervous system to the physical en- 
vironment; social psychology investigates the social process. Soci- 
ology studies the product of the social process. Daniel H. Kulp, 
Jour. Social Forces, Jan., 1925: p. 260. 


Sociology and Ethics: A Genetic View of the Theory of Conduct. 
The human approach to the acquisition and exposition of truth has 
been as follows: (1) Primitive man’s imagination, unchecked by 
scientific fact; (2) reliance upon rhetoric; (3) logical technique; (4) 
scientific and critical thought. Harry Elmer Barnes, Jour. Social 
Forces, Jan., 1925: 212-231. 


The New Palestine. Edmond Rothschild has invested $40,000,000 


in establishing 44 farm colonies in Palestine, thus creating a Jewish 
Colonization Association. This organization is cooperating with the 
Zionist movement in attempting to create in Palestine a civilization 
which will reflect the culture and capacity of the Jewish people. 
Elwood Mead, 4m. Rev. of Reviews, Dec., 1924: 623-29. 


How Can War Be Stopped? The periodic floods of mighty rivers 
can be controlled by great engineering feats of skill only. Likewise, 
war can be prevented: not by mere denunciations, nor descriptions 
of its horrors and costs; but by social engineering, instilling a new 
psychology into the mental processes of millions of men in many 
nations. Sidney L. Gulick, Public Affairs, Jan., 1925: 15. 


A Restatement of the Objectives of Social Work Education. (1) 
Careful selection of students; (2) cultivation of courage, humor, 
frankness, kindliness, accurate observation, skillful recording, the 
historical viewpoint, and powers of examining a situation from dif- 
ferent viewpoints; (3) initiation of student into the profession’s in- 
herent difficulties; (4) mastery of certain bodies of information; (5) 
beginning of skill in definite techniques. Neva R. Deardorff, J. Social 
Forces, Jan., 1925: 237-241. 





Social Fiction Notes 


THE FIRE IN THE FLINT. By Watter F. Wuire. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York, 1924. 


Something closely akin to Greek tragedy stalks through the pages 
of this new novel of the Negro by Walter F. White, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. The hero, Kenneth Harper, presents as lamentable a picture 
in the events leading up to the terrifying denouement as would have 
satisfied any of the ancient Greeks. 

This young Harper, educated at Harvard, having done his bit in 
the war for democracy, returns to his home in a small town, located 
in the South. He has no fired ambition to tackle the problem of 
race, believing that if he peacefully settled his own problems and 
that if every other Negro would do likewise, the whole question 
would eventually clear itself. Yet in spite of this, he finds himself 
drawn into the very vortex of the problem. As an educated member 
of the black race, he is forced to assume a certain degree of leader- 
ship. It is most difficult to stand aside and see one’s own people 
terrorized, trampled upon, and denied economic, moral and poltical 
justice. In attempting to assist in the formation of an economic 
cooperative society he becomes a marked man and suffers the usual 
ending at the hands of the mob. 

As drawn by Mr. White, the Negro is shown essentially as a human 
being, possessing good and bad qualities, the power to love, and 
the. power to hate. His attitudes as revealed by the characters are 
worthwhile pieces of sociological material. 

As propaganda, the book may fail because of the courageous and 
yet bitter accusations hurled against the superior (?) race by the 
tortured hero. However justifiable these may be they will not be 
so regarded by a white reader, if already full of prejudice. The sym- 
pathetic note struck in the beginning would have been better main- 
tained by a final picture of superbly drawn despair. It is not a 
story to enjoy, but it will stimulate those who can reason dispas- 
sionately. M. J. V. 





International Notes 


“THERE ARE many military schools in the United States but no 
schools for peace,” said Mr. Raphael Herman in presenting his peace 
prize to Dr. David Starr Jordan on January 16th at the University of 
Southern California. 


Dr. Jordan’s peace plan calls for a general world committee on 
education for peace, to function in all the countries of the world. 
Histories and their emphasis on war and war-heroes are to be exam- — 


ined; patriotism is to be analyzed; cooperative international sports © 


rather than competitive sports between national teams are encour- 
aged; psychological effects of military training are to be examined; ' 
“preparedness” programs as excitants of war are to be considered; 
and programs for inculcating world concord through the schools in 
each country are advocated. 


A Japanese Girt discloses her mental problem as follows: “Grad- 
ually, as the circle in which I moved in the United States became 
larger, I met different people of various temperaments. My simple 
outlook on life became complex and more complex. I unwillingly 
realized that I was not to be classed as an American. It was one 
of the most heartbreaking periods of my life. I wanted to be Amer- 
ican; I wondered why God had not made me an American. If I 
couldn’t be an American, then what was I? A Japanese? No. But 
not an American either. My life background is American. My ideals 
of life, of education, of religion, were all American. I knew the 
constitution, the oath of allegiance. I knew the history of America 
from its earliest beginnings. I knew its strength and weaknesses, 
and its drabness and its romance. I loved America and its ideals 
because her ideals were my ideals. I used to rise up in wrath against 
any criticism which might be made against America, my country. 
But they tell me I am not an American; that I cannot ever be assim- 
ilated for no reason which I have ever been able to understand. - . . 
These things have not only hurt me materially but have lessened my 
faith in human honesty, in human good will, and in even the Chris- 
tian religion which the people of America think we “heathens” need 
so badly.” 





